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Arr. l. The Sia of Nadab and Abthu. 


Lev. x. 1—3. ‘* And Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer, 
and put fire therein, and put incense thereon, and ofiered strange fire before the Lord, which He 
commanded them not. And there went out a fire from the Lord, and devoured them ; and they 
died before the Lord. Then Moses said unto Aaron, This is it that the Lord spake, saying, I 
will be sanctified in them that come nigh me, and before all the people I will be glorified. And 
Aaron held his peace.” 

From the preceding chapters we learn, that Aaron and his sons, after 
being solemnly consecrated to, and invested with, the priesthood, enter- 
ed, the next day, upon the execution of their oflice. Aaron first offers 
to the God of Heaven, a sin offering, and a burnt offering for himself. 
Then, “he brought the sin offering for the people, and slew it, and of- 
fered it for sin, as the first, and he brought the burnt offering, and offered 
it according to the manner, and after presenting the other oflerings for 
the people, he blessed them in the name of the Lord.” “ And Moses 
and Aaron went into the tabernacle of the congregation, and. came out 
and blessed the people ; and the glory of the Lord appeared unto all the 
people, and there came a fire out from before the Lord, and consumed 
upon the altar the burnt offering and the fat: which when all the peo- 
ple saw, they shouted, and fell en their faces.” And then, in the words 
of the text we are told of the sin of Nadab and. Abihu, and of their 
fearful doom. Scarcely had “fire from the Lord,” testified his accep- 
tance of the sacrifices just offered and his favor to his people, when, with 
strange fire, which the Lord commanded not, they dare to defile his altar 
and with profane hands innovate on, and add to his institutions. The 
judgment that fell upon them was dreadful, and it is evident that their 
guilt must have been awfully provoking, which moved the God of heaven 
to display such fearful indignation. Some suppose they went drunk in- 
to the holy service of a holy God; and the advocates of Tem- 
perance Societics | observe, have dragged in this passage in aid 
of a cause to which it has no reference, founding the above suppo- 
sition on what is said in the ninth and tenth verses of this chapter.* 
Some again suppose, that these guilty young men burnt incense when it 
was not their turn; while others, from what is said in chap. xvi. of this 
book, verses 1 and 2, have imagined, that they had attempted to enter 
the most holy place, which was forbidden to all but the High Priest, and 
he only at the times appointed, and in the manner prescribed by God. 
But why bring opinions so far fetched? and where the necessity of mak- 
ing so many suppositions? when the sin of Nadab and Abihu is plainly 

* See Professor Stuart’s Essay on the use of distilled liquors. 
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expressed by the Iloly Spirit in the words before us. Their sin was 
simply this, as the text informs us, they offered strange fire before the 
Lord which He commanded them not. Now the meaning of these ex- 
pressions is obvious from preceding passages. Thus, in the ninth chap- 
ter of this book and twenty-fourth verse, we are told that fire came out 
from before the Lord, either from heaven, or from the most holy place, 
or from the cloud of glory which covered the tabernacle, and consumed 
upon the altar the victims which Aaron offered after being consecrated 
to the priesthood. Now turn to the sixth chapter of this book, at the 
twelfth and thirteenth verses, where we learn, that by a special command 
of the God of heaven, this fire of the altar was to be always kept burn- 
ing. “The fire upon the altar shall be burning in it; it shall not 
be put out:—The fire shall ever be burning upon the altar; it shall 
never go out.” Now, though there is not a passage of scripture 
which says in so many words, that the Lord commanded the fire of the 
altar, and that alone to be used, and that every other kind of fire, though 
apparently as good for burning the sacrifice was forbidden, and strange 
fire, yet this is plainly implied in the text and the passages quoted. 
Jehovah had sent down fire from before his presence, he had solemnly 
commanded, we have secn, that this fire thus kindled should be kept 
constantly burning on the altar of burnt offering for his service; evi- 
dently implying, that it was “his will, that his fire should be used in his 
service, ’* rather than slight that fire and use what the Lord had not com- 
manded. ‘This was tie crime of these young men, a trifling with the 
institutions of the God of heaven, and adding to his worship what he 
had not prescribed, and slighting a precious gift he had bestowed, and 
that too, by ministers at the altar:—a fearful crime, and it met with a 
fearful punishment. The following truth is then evidently deducible 
from the words of the text, that neither ministers nor people, in any age 
of the Church, have any right to worship Jehovah, in any way which 
he has not commanded, and that they whe bring in human inventions 
into his worship, are guilty of offering “strange fire before the Lord.” 
All that we intend is to explain, confirm, and apply this, in a few general 
remarks. 

Some might imagine there was little harm im Nadab and Abihu offer- 
ing incense to the true Jehovah, with strange, or common fire ; but they 
had no command, no warrant for what they did, therefore a curse was 
poured upon them instead of a blessing. “In vain do they worship me, 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” ‘The Head of the 
Church has expressly forbidden every one, to add to, or take from his 
word, enforcing his command by the the terrible threatening, that, “ if 
any man shall add to his word, God shall add unto him the plagues that 
are written in this book.” Now, the text tells us plainly, that to add to 
the worship or institutions of the God of heaven, is considered by him 
as adding to his word in a highly insulting and dangerous manner. And 
God will be “sanctified,” either by being worshipped according to the ap- 
pointed order, or he will sanctify himself on the corrupters of his 
worship, if not by temporal plagues, by what are infinitely more terrible, 
spiritual ones. Listen to the language of Jehovah to Moses in reference 
to the tabernacle. (Exod. xxv. 40.) “Look that thou make all after 
their pattern, which was showed thee in the mount.” It is a solemn 
admonition, not to deviate in the least from the divinely appointed pat- 
tern. He was not to make any addition himself, he was not to allow 
the workmen to add any invention of their own, nor to gratify the car- 
nal humor of the people, who might think this or that handsomer, than 
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what the Lord had appointed ; it was at his, and their peril, it he deviat- 
ed in the least. Now, did not God intend by this to teach us, that he 
alone is Lord of the conscience, that he alone can point out the way in 
which he must be worship ped, and that if men will use in divine worship, 
what they have no divine warrant for, thus shewing their carelessness ot 
how or with what the ‘vy approach the divine presence, that their peril is 
tremendous. Instead of “ glorify’ ing’ God, they thus deny him the glory 
of sovereignty, of his right to do as he will with his own; the glory of his 
holiness and power, by refusing t » bow their wills to his as revealed in his 
word, or submit to his author ‘ity; the glory of his wisdom, thus prac- 
tically asserting that they are wiser than he, that they can invent a 
smoother, more pleasing and preferable mode of worship, than what he 
himself hath oh eter Perhaps some of the people of Israel might 
think, they had seen handsomer temples in Egypt, and more fashionably 
constructed, but no matter what their fancies might be, not a pin must 
be placed but as infinite wisdom directed. And is it not so with his in- 
stitutions still? His coimmand to ministers and people, now, and till time 
shall be no longer is, to “obs: Tve all things whatsoever | have command- 

ed;” and then, he promises to be with them always, even to the end of 
the world. ‘To add to his institutions now, is equ: ally, nay, is more guilty 
under our superior light, and after warnings given us at the expense of 
others, than it was under the law. To add to, or take from his ordinances 

and institutions, is to say that “his work is not pertect,” that his word 
is not perfect; it is an impious attempt te lord it over men’s conciences, 
to ascend to the very throne of the Eternal. The tabernacle was 
finished in every respect as the Lord had commanded, “ according to all 
that the Lord commanded Moses, so the children of israel made all the 
work ;” they added not nor diminished “as the Lord commanded 
Moses.” ‘This is ten times repeated in the course of the 39th chapter of 
Exodus, nor is it a mere tautology. The Spirit of God intends, that we 
should solemnly note it and consider its meaning. ‘ And Moses did look 
upon all the work, and, behold, they had done it as the Lord had com- 
manded, even so had they done it: and Moses blessed them.” And the 
Lord, we have reason to believe, sealed the blessing. ‘Thus, the Lord 
sanctified his name even on Moses and Aaron, his faithful servants, by 
condemning them to dic in the wilderness, because they sanctified him 
not at the waters of Meribah. From the 20th chapter of the Book of 
Numbers, second verse, we learn that the children of Israel gathered 
themselves together against Moses and against Aaron, and faithlessly 
murmured at Kadesh, for want of water. Observe here, that this Ka- 
desh in the “desert of Zin,” is a ditierent place from the “wilderness 
of Sin” spoken of in the 17th chapter of Exodus, when the Israelites 
pitched in Rephidim, and when their march through the wilderness, was 
just commencing. ‘There, too, they murmured against the Lord for want 
of water, and there, Moses was expressly commanded to “ smite the 
rock.” (EExd. xvii. 5—6.) But, in this miracle, recorded in the 20th 
chapter of Numbers, when their wanderings through the wilderness were 
almost ended, Moses and Aaron were commanded only to speak to the 
rock, (verse 8.) Moses was to take the rod which the Lord had made 
instrumental in his hand for working amazing miracles in former days, 

and which might be intended to remind these ungrateful murmurers, of 
their past deliverances; but observe, Moses had no command to smite 
this rock with the rod, as he smote the roek in lloreh, * And Moses 
and Aaron gathered the congregation together before the -rock, and he 
said unto them, hear now, ye rebels; must we fetch you water out of 
this rock 7” He was irritated at their ingratitude and hardness of heart, 
‘“‘because they there, his Spirit meek, provoked bitterly ; so that he 
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uttered with his lips, words unadvisedly.” “ And Moses lifted up his 
hand, and with his rod he smote the rock twice.” Now, here was evi- 
dently his sin. Ile went further, than his instructions warranted. He 
had a divine command to speck to the rock, but none to smite it. It 
would seem as if himself and Aaron were not only deeply provoked, 
but doubted the word of the Lord, doubted whether a word would bring 
wager from the flinty rock; seeming to think some addition of their own 
necessary, ere the miraculous waters would flow forth. “And he lifted 
up his hand, and with his rod he smote the rock twice,” and instantly, 
out of the cloud of glory, issued the voice which pronounces their doom. 
{verse 12.) “ Because ye believed me not, to sanetify the in the eyes 
of the children of Israel, therefore ye shall not bring this congregation 
into the land which | have giventhem.” ‘Though some might think this 
a trifling addition, a small sin, though it was the one only ofience registered 
against Moses in the book of God, though it was committed in a heat, 
after great provocation, and by one of God’s dearest and most devoted 
servants, yet the Lord would be sanctified upon him, and glorify his 
holiness in his punishment. For, though the Lord “ forgave’ Moses and 
Aaron in mercy, though their punishment went no further than death, 
yet he “ would take vengeance on their inventions ;” thus causing them 
to die in the wilderness, outcasts from the earthly Canaan. O then 
“exalt ye the Lord our God, and worship at his footstool; for he is 
holy. Moses and Aaron among his priests, and Samuel among them 
that call upon his name: they called upon the Lord and he answered 
them. Thou answeredst them O Lord our God: thou wast a God that 
forgavest them, though thou tookest vengeance on their inventions. 
Exalt then the Lord our God, and worship at his holy hill; for the Lord 
our God is holy.” (See Psalm 99.) 

And allow us here to observe, that it is vain to adduce as an argu- 
ment, in favor of au opinion or set of opinions, that there are ninety- 
nine out of every hundred, who espouse them,* or that an error in prin- 
ciple or practice, ceases to be dangerous, if it is sanctioned by the multi- 
tude. The friends of truth, the witnesses of God, will not follow a mul- 
titude to do evil; will not, by any base compliances or connivances, 
join the multitude, in opposing or burying the truth, and say “is it not 
a little one,” a non-essential truth? No, they will display a banner for 
the truth, for the whole truth, though but ene in a thousand, though but 
two in ten thousand, should stand with them, to aid and animate them, 
in fighting the battles of their Lord. No man, no set ef men, can change 
error into truth, can make opposition to any one truth of God’s word, 
right. The delusions of Popery, cover Spain, Italy, France, Portugal, 
and the greater part of Germany ; it broods over the extensive regions 
of South America, the southern provinces of North America; its dark 
and desolating influence, is extensively felt in Asia, but is that a proof, 
that this Anti-Christian power, this mother of harlots and abominations 
of the earth, drunken with the blood of the saints, is right, because, she 
can point to “multitudes and nations,” who have received the mark of 
the beast either in their foreheads or in their hand? does this prove, that 
the two witnesses, who testify against her abominations, are not the 
friends of Jesus and the truth! Surely not. The deadly delusions of 
Mahomet, are spread over Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Arabia, Judea, where 
patriarchs lived, where apostles preached, and the Lord Jesus Christ 
tabernacled in clay, and died for his people. Men, who worship devils, 


* This argument was used as a valid and logical one, in the neighborhood of the writer, in 
support of a popular but erroneous system of measures and doctrines, and as condemning th 
few who testified against these errors. . 
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and idols of gold, and silver, and brass, and stone, and wood, are found 
by myriads, in Asia, in Africa, in the islands of the sea; the dark places of 
the earth, are full of monsters in the human shi ape, Who burn their children 
in sacrifice to devils, who torture, and expose the sick, and dying ; who 
slaughter, and devour their captives: do their multitudes prove their de- 
lusions, and idolatries, to be right and true? does the number of the 
monsters, who commit these horrid cruelties, whose hands are thus dyed 
in the blood, and their lips stained with the gore of the victims they have 
butchered, justify their crimes ! 

“ Belove 7 believe not then every spirit, but try the spirits whether they 
are of God; because many false prop shets are gone out into the world. 


If there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine,” the doctrine of 


Christ “receive him not into your house, neither bid him God spee ul: for 
he that biddeth him God speed, is hae iker of his evil deeds.” Gur duty 
in this wilderness, on our way to Zion, is constantly to keep in mind, 
and obey the divine injunction, * to lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and to run with patience, the race that is 
set before us,” the Christian race, as set before us in the word of God. 
In the Olympic games, to which the Apostle has a reference in this pas- 
sage, the race ground for the competitors, was marked out in the most 
precise manner, and he who deviated from the prescribed course, not 
only lost the prize, but was in imminent danger of wounds, and death, 
from sharp stakes, and sometimes deep rivers, which formed the boun- 
davies of the race ground. And thus, the Christian in the race to Zion, 
must walk in the way prescribed, and pointed out, by the God of Zion. 
The believer is not left to run at random, to chuse any course he pleases, 
the way is plainly marked out by the great Judge, and the tremendous 
threatenings of the word, proclaim the danger, of deviating from that 
way. We must not then, fritter away the truths of the God of heaven, 
to please carnal and worldly men. We must not break down the boun- 
daries, Jehovah has set up, nor substitute ‘* will worship,” for his diree- 
tions and commands. We must not act as though we prefe rred the ap- 
plause of perishing worms, to the answer of a good conscience, and the ap- 
probation of the Judge of all the earth. We must not with “axes and 
uae rs,” cut, and break down the “carved work” of the sanctuary, 
nor-destroy those marks God has made to point out the path of duty. 
We must so run, and so believe, as God has revealed, not making courses 

and inventions of our own, and then saying of them, as haughty Naaman 
of old, “are not Abana, and Pharphar, rivers of Damascus better than 
all the waters of Israel!’ This is like guilty, backsliding Isr ael, to set 
up your “threshold,” against God’s thre ‘shold, and your “ post,” against 
Christ’s post; it is an attempt to dispossess him of his right to prescribe 
laws to the conscience, and rules for his own worship; it is to polute 
his ordinances, with your own inventions, and to “defile his holy name.’ 

Such attempts to add to God’s institutions, to what infinite wisdom has 
spoken, and deemed sufficient, is both foolish, and dangerous. It is more 
foolish than to atte mpt to add by the “smoke of the pit,” to the splendor 
of the meridian sun, it is infinitely more anne than to rush upon 
the drawn sword, it is “to stretch out the hand against God,” to sport 
with the damnation of hell. The plague broke in upon those, who, of 
old, “ provoked him to anger with their inventions,” and he is as jealous 
of his honor, glory, and institutions still. At the close of his Bible, he 


has placed a solemn warning, which encircles every ordinance, every 


“jot” and “tittle,” of the word of God, with a barrier, far more terrible 
than that death, which stood to guard the flaming mountain of Sinai; a 
barrier, which they who break through, though they may not instantly, 
be “put to death,” yet shall they in the end find, that it isa fearful thing 
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to trifle with the threatenings, to brave the vengeance of the living God. 
“T testify,” is the language of him who is the first and the last, the King 
of kings, and Lord of lords,—* | testify unto every man that heareth 
the words of the prophecy of this book, if any man shall add unto these 
things, God shall add unto him the plagues that are written in this book, 
and if any mau shall take away Ginn the words of the book of this 
prophecy, “God shall take aw: ay his part out of the book of life, and out 
| of the holy city, and from the things which are written in this book.” 
' ‘All scripture, is given by inspiration of God,” all, is clothed with a 
divine warrant, every iota, bear the the stamp of divine. authority, and 
athus “saith the Lord,” asserts, that all is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness ; and for furnish- 
) j ing the man of God thoroughly unto all good works. There is a spirit 
of false charity abroad, which dares to sit in judgment on God’s word, 
and impiously to pronounce certain parts of that word, indifferent, and 
t “non-essential ;’ though infinite wisdom hath proclaimed a/l to be profit- r 
able, and necessary. But “he that believeth not God, hath made him a 
liar.” No Christian, when he reflects aright, who acknowledges the 
Bible to be the word of God, but will also ac knowledge, that every word 
of that Bible is true, and just, and necessary, and will unite in the prayer 
of the Psalmist, “O that my ways were directed to keep thy statues ! 
Then shall 1 not be ashamed, when I have respect unto all thy com- 
| mandments.” How dangerous the situation of ministers and people, 
who are * not valiant for the truth, upon the earth,” who instead of lut- 
) ing up the shield of truth, to oppose, and quench the poisoned arrows of 
error instead of bearing a testimony for the truth, shrink back, afraid 
of the sword of the tongue, the reproach of men, while careless of ex- y 
posing themselves to that fearful threatening, “he that denieth me be- 
fore men, shall be denied before the angels of God.” He who holds 
back any one truth, or neglects to testify against any one error, because 
it is unpopular, is a traitor to his trust. “His duty is, to preach the truth, 
the whole truth, leaving the issue with his God. He. and he alone, who acts 
thus, can appe al with any consistency or ruth, on a dying bed, when his 
ministery is closing and his work almost ended, as Paul “appeale ‘d to the 
elders of Ephesus, “J take you to record this day, that I am pure from the 
blood of all men;” and why—* for I have not shunned to declare unto > 
you ail the counsel of God.” There are few cases more dangerous than 
his, who is anxious about being on the popular side, anxious to be es- 
teemed Jiberal, and willing to be thought so, at the expense of truth ; 
who preaches only smooth things, who holds back the truth, because it 
may not be relished by the multitude, who though God has spoken it, 
and thought it worthy of revealing, presumptuously acts, as if he thought 
it unworthy of regard, or belief; when, for aught he knows, the Spirit 
of truth, may be pleased to bless that disregarded portion of his own 
word, to the comfort and salvation of souls. Ministers and people, are 
bound to bear a testimony for the truth, for the whole truth, and against 
the sins and errors abounding around us, if they would not be * par- 
takers of other men’s sins,” and accessary in plunging souls into an 
eternity of woe. This is clearly the meaning of the Apostle, in that 
striking passage, “ Have no fellow ship with the unfruitful works of dark- ; 
ness, but rather reprove them ;” plainly intimating, that we have a fel- 
lowship in the guilt, and a sectideadlen in the sins, which we do not re- 
prove. Let no man say, Ae cannot be charged with the guilt abounding 
around us, because he does not expressly teach error, or advocate er- : 
roneous opinions. If we do not, as the Apostle enjoins, reprove pre- 
vailing sins and errors, we partake of the guilt, and cannot expect to 
escape, a participation in the punishment. ‘ Why compellest thou the 
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Gentiles, to live as do the Jews?” was the reproof of Paul to Peter. 
Now Peter did not compel, did | not urge, in his preac ‘hing, the Gentiles 
to live in the observance of the ceremonial law, asif necessary to justifi- 
cation; it was his example, (as you will find by examining the whole 
passage, Gal. ii. 11—14,) Paul represents, as forcing the Gentiles, to 
error and sin. Thus, though a man may hold the truth by profession, 
vet if he goes, and hears the counsel which causeth to err, if he goes 
and holds communion with those, who are guilty of adding human in- 
ventions, or erroneous opinions to the word of God; instead of reproving, 
he is thus encouraging them in their errors, he is “bidding them God 
speed,” he is a partaker of their evil deeds. A passage formerly quoted, 
shows, that he who rejects the least truth, makes God a liar, and they 
who countenance an individual, or individuals, a church, or churches 
who do so, are themselves marked by God as equally guilty, and more 
careful, about being popular with men, than faithful to their God. And 
what then is gained by this false charity, this indifference to the truth! 
It leads men to despise ‘the truths of God, encourages men in error, endan- 
gers souls, charges God foolishly, and for what! For an unhallowed, 
hollow, outward peace, where there is no peace; for the sake of a Babel 
mixture of different parties, where there is no union, where some per- 
haps, are found speaking the language of Canaan, some that of Ashdod, 
some swearing by the Lord, and some by Male ham. There can be no 
peace in a church, or churches, if this peace is made at the expense of 
truth. ‘This indifference to the truth, is directly opposed to the language 
and conduct of our Lord himself. *‘'To this end was I born,” said the 
Great Head of the church, to the unprincipled Pilate, thus bearing him- 
self a pointed testimony for the truth, * for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.” He never showed in- 
difference to the truth. As the great witness for the truth, he not only 
solemnly reproved, and warned those, who held the truth in unrighteous- 
ness, but thundered the severest threatenings against the Pharisees, who 
had made void the word of God, by their human inventions and tradi- 
tions. He has also warned all his people, to beware of false prophets, 
who come in sheep's clothing, but inwardly are ravening wolves; to ya 
ware, lest they bring poison, and death, to the lambs of the flock; t 
weigh every thing, in divine worship, in the balances of the le ha ; 
to make trial of every spirit, by the standard of the word. If the prin- 
ciples of modern charity, if indifference to the truth be correct, and 
justifiable, then, the three Hebrew youths, who were cast alive into the 
‘burning fiery furnace” at Babylon, were bigots, in refusing to fall down 
before the golden i image, which Nebuchadnezzar had set up, in the plain 
of Dura. “They knew that an idol was nothing, and according to the 
mode of reasoning, used by the spirit we are opposing, if they had any 
scruples of conscience, the ‘y might have worshippe d Jehovah through 
the idol, as is said now, of some other human inventions; they might 
have looked on it, as a “help to their devotions,” and not have risked 
their lives, and not have been so illiberal as to pretend, that they three 
alone, were right, and all the princes, the governors, and captains, all 
the rulers of the provinces, and all the people, nations, and languages, 
who had fallen down before the image, were wrong. On this principle, 
that cloud of witnesses spoken of in the eleventh of the Hebrews, who 
suffered for the truth, who were stoned, sawn asunder, slain with the 
sword, destitute, afflicted, tormented, exposed themselves ‘to needless suf- 
ferings. On this principle, those marty rs of Jesus, who in the primitive 
ages of the church, refused to cast even a grain of incense on the altar of 
an idol, or even to * look at the worship of idols,” and who, for this, 
were ale and crucifved, and thrown to the lions, drew on them- 
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selves needless tortures. On this principle, those faithful servants of 
Jesus, who suffered for the truth in the land of our fathers, who resisted 
even unto blood, the contradictions of errorists, and sinners, against the 
master they loved, died as a fool dieth. And did the God of heaven 
look on the sufferings of these martyrs, as though they were shedding 
their blood, for a thing of naught, “Nehushtan,” a piece of brass, a non- 
essential! (And those truths, for which many of our fathers died, are 
now at our very doors, and alas! even by their degenerate offspring, 
ridiculed and treated as things indifferent, as “non-essential.”) No, the 
Lord taught their hands to war, and their fingers to fight, he forsook 
them not in the firey flame, his love, shed abroad in their hearts, his 
peace, keeping their souls calm and serene amid the most exquisite tor- 
ments, enabled them to calla bed of tlames, “a bed of roses; and 
even amid the pangs that were terminating their existence, to shout the 
song of triumph and praise, “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory’ Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Worthy is the Lamb that was slain— 
blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb, forever and ever. We are more than 
conquerors, through him that loved us.” 

Nadab and Abihu, are not the only guilty ones, who have fallen be- 
neath the divine indignation, for trifling with Jehovah’s word and insti- 
tutions. God has sanctified his name, and glorified his power by send- 
ing forth his judgments against others, who dared like them, to defile his 
institutions by their inventions. It was for this sin, that the ten tribes, 
who pretended to worship the true Jehovah through the golden calves, 
were driven into captivity, and forced to wander up and down, a “ re- 
proach, and a proverb, a taunt and a curse.” And thus, when king 
Ahaz went to Damascus to meet Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, he 
“saw an altar that was at Damascus: and king Ahaz sent to Urijah, the 
priest, the fashion of the altar, and the pattern of it, (thinking it handsomer, 
probably, than the one made by divine appointment) and Urijah the 
priest built,” &c. (See 2 Kings, xvi. 1O—12.) The remarks of Henry 
on this jrassage are judicious and just.‘ The king of Assyria having taken 
Damascus, thither Ahaz went to congratulate him on his success, and 
to receive his commands. Had he been faithful to his God, he had not 
needed to have crouched thus to a foreign power. At Damascus, either 
while vewiag the rarities of the place, or rather, while joining with them 
in their devotions, (for when he was there he thought it no harm to do as 
they did) he saw an altar that pleased his fancy extremely ; not such a 
plain old fashioned one, as that which he had been trained up in attend- 
ance upon, at Jerusalem, but curiously carved, it is likely, and adorned 
with image work ; there were many things about it which were signifi- 
cant, he thought, surprising, charming, and calculated to excite his devo- 
tion. Solomon had but a dull fancy, he thinks, compared with the in- 
genious artist that made this altar. Nothing will serve him, but he must 
have an altar just like this, a pattern of it must be taken immediately. 
The pattern God showed to Moses in the mount, or to David by the 
Spirit, was not comparable to this pattern sent from Damascus. The 
hearts of idolaters walked after their eyes,” &c. The faithless, and tempor- 
izing priest Urijah, having made the altar, Ahaz, when he came from 
Damascus, not only offered sacrifices on the altar of human contrivance, 
neglecting the one divinely appointed, but removed God’s altar away out 
of its appointed place, to make room for his own. And what was the 
issue of his idolatries, his sinful inventions and additions to God’s institu- 
tions. They were “the ruin of him, and of all Israel’”—brought deso- 
lating judgments upon him and his, and have transmitted his name 
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to latest generations, branded by the Spirit of God with this note of in- 
famy, “and in the time of his distress, did he trespass yet more against 
the Lord: this is that king Aha. 

Shall we not then in conclusion, at present, prize as invaluable, and 

contend earnestly for, the word of God, and esteem it better unto us than 
thousands of gold and silver. Shall we not in the spirit of Luther, who 
said, that he would not take all the world for one half of the Bible; 
shall we not esteem all the gold, all the treasures of earth, as less than 
the dust of the balance, compared with ‘one leaf,” one truth, of this 
blessed book. As you value its warnings, when the soul is in danger, 
as you value its promises in the hour of sorrow, as you would be estab- 
lished, and saved by its doctrines, directed by its commands, and ex- 
amples, and cheered by the hope ef glory which it reveals; as you 
would grow in grave, as you would not be charged with treason against 
the Head of the Church, and cast from his throne as faithless, and un- 
worthy: we charge you, in the name of God, and as you will answer, 
it at his tribunal, to beware of indiflerence to the truth, disobedience to 
the truth, or neglect of the least truth, to “ contend earnestly for the faith, 
once delivered to the saints.” The church is bound to contend earnest- 
ly for the truth, to stand steadfast in the defence of every truth, every 
ordinance, every duty, every tota of the word, as she will answer it to 
him, who beareth the *‘sword with two edges,” and who has proclaimed, 
** Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words,” (all his words, 
uo exception, see Mark viii. 38,) “in this adulterous and sinful genera- 
tion, of him also, shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when he cometh in 
the glory of his Father, with the holy angels.” Let every Chnstian 
then remember his duty. Be faithful, be diligent, quit yourselves like 
men, be strong, live for your God, and his truths, as his covenanted peo- 
le, that when the failing, dying eye looks back on a past life, you may 
* able to say, “I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
Ihave kept the faith.’ “Be thou faithful unto death, and | will give 
thee a crown of life.” 


Art. II. The Discourse of a Minister to himself in a time of trouble. 


‘Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward.” The Christian 
is born to pass through and rise above it, in triumph. As it is the sove- 
reign will of the God of glory, “to bring all his many sons” by that 
road to the wealthy place, it must be vain for any one to expect any- 
thing else, and very erroneous to conclude, that a man is not a child of 
God because he is troubled, or because his troubles are in some things 
peculiar to himself. For upon near inspection, there is a peculiarity in 
the troubles, and in the mercies too, of every one, discernible ; which is 
to be regarded as the mark, which sovereign love has put upon its object. 
We “cannot know love or hatred (of God towards a man) by all that is 
before us.” God sends some troubles on one man because he is his own 
child, and allows another to pass through the world under a full gale of 
prosperity, because he is a bastard. ‘There is just as little to be learned 
concerning a man’s creed, as the state of his soul, from the outward dis- 
rensations of God’s providence towards him. People sometimes make 
sie to pronounce a man’s afflictions to be judgments, for his narrow- 
ness and bigotry, as they are pleased to term it, and on the other hand, 
1. call the success of a scheme, the countenance of heaven—the blessing 
of Ged. But do we not read, that those “of whom the world was not 
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worthy” were “ destitute, afflicted, tormented!" Were not the Apostles, 
while “approving themselves as the ministers of God in all things’— 
“in much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distress, in strifes, in 
imprisonments,” &c? On the other hand, do not perverse and corrupt 
teachers often succeed the best in drawing a multitude after them? 
Are not corrupt churches generally, very prosperous? Did ever any 
system under heaven enjoy greater or honger external prosperity, thaw 
that which came from the bottomless pit—Popery ? 
But although the afflictive dispensations of providence, are not to be 
a criterion, either of the state of the soul, or the soundness of a pro- 
fession; yet it will be our wisdom to be stirred up by tliem, toa close 
= and scriptural examination of ourselves on these points. Though we 
may be children, yet we may be luke warm, careless, and carnal to a 
degree, and for a time: though our profession be sound, and our private 
carriage and public official course, so far as it goes, not to be blamed ; 
yet we may be greatly deficient. Though we may appear, on compari- 
son with the present age of religion, as too extremely zealous and strict ; 
| yet compared with the generation of the righteous, that have gone be- 
fore us, and still more compared with the intense importance of the 
cause of truth, in which we are engaged, we may be extremely cold 
| and loose. 
It has frequently fallen to the lot of those who have lived in the 
| greatest nearness and familiarity with God, to suffer the severest afflic- 
tions. Witness the case of Abraham, Jacob, Job, David, and others. 
i} This is not without reasons, that are befitting the love of God; for when 
H | sore trouble is blessed, as it always is to people of that character, it is 
a means of bringing them to greater nearness, and fuller acquaintance f 
still. God comes down to walk with his tried ones in the furnace, and 
makes visits to their souls, of peculiar endearment. Ministers of the 
gospel are, or ought to be among those who live near to God. If they 
are not, their official performances will be scarcely anything more than 
a body without a spirit. Perhaps the general experience of those in the 
mt holy ministery partakes of deep trouble. And it is wisely so? Those 
who do live in, near, and close communion with their Great Master, : 
\ will as I just hinted, be brought nearer and closer by this means. Not ' 
that affliction has any thing in itself to effect this, but by a divine ordina- 
tion, under the direction of infinite wisdom and power, it brings forth 
this fruit in them who are made up of the flesh and the spirit. By this 
means those also, who have not yet attained to this nearness, may be 
tutored into it, and led into the secret place of his pavilion, and have his : 
holy covenant manifested to them; while it sometimes strips the cover- 
ing off those who are not what they profess to be, and exposes them in 


their own colors. 
There are few troubles that fall to the lot of the Lord’s people, in 

which ministers do not share, and there are some that are peculiar to 

themselves. They as well as others, suffer in their property, their rela- 


tions, their reputation, their personal comfort, body and mind. And by 
reason of their station, their suffering is frequently more severe. Wher 
the tongue of the slanderer and defamer, gets a ‘permission to assaik 
them, it cuts deep into personal peace and public usefulness. When per- 
secution is let loose against the Church, they are generally its first vic- 
tims and feel its fiercest rage. When satan obtains leave to stand up 
against them he “sifts them as wheat,” and tries to insert his most deadly } 
poison into their most vulnerable part. When they are left to doubt, 
their doubting brings in distress of a peculiar intensity, into the soul, 

‘which mo;t others are strangers to. A train of most dismal conclusions 
rush ii to the soul behind it. And while, perhaps, they are preaching 
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peace and consolation to the people before them, the soul within them is 
“melting and dropping away with heaviness and grief,” they feel their 
“foot slipping,’ and to their inward sense nothing presents itself, but 
“ overwhelming.” When a private believer is in trouble, his fellows 
come one after another to him with words of comfort and encourage- 
ment, but a minister is thought not to need any! and that plain christians 
are not qualified to give it! and so his trouble, shut up within his own 
bosom, is left to prey upon the heart. Then too, his very familiarity with 
the scriptures, being more the fruit of official labor than of private ex- 
ercise and experience, dees not bring the word that is adapted, with so 
much power and sweetress to his relief as otherwise it would. And if 
the merciful sovereign, Holy One, did not frequently send the word with 
new power, the soul, amidst the muititude of warring thoughts would be 
overwhelmed. . 

The afflictions of a minister are perhaps the most important parts of 
his life—most important to himself, that he should know how to endure 
on gospel principles, and in a christian frame and temper of soul—most 
important to his hearers and all that know him, that he should be able to 
walk uprightly, through the whele course of his trials, that they may see 
that the dectrines of truth, when put to a practical trial fully stand the 
test. If he go straight through on his feet without staggering or falling, 
it may strengthen the weak and confirm the wavering more than a hun- 
dred unanswerable arguments. It may give courage to the fearful. 
It will rejoice the heart of the experienced. It will be a powerful ex- 
ample and lesson to the young beginner. It may, through the same 
gracious spirit, be the means of converting some sinners from the error 
of their way, and saving their souls from death, and it will be glorifyin 
to the God of all grace and truth. But if the flesh get the upper eal 
if he give way to unbelief and fear, discontent and murmuring, or 
charge God with being austere, and reflect upon his profession, or re- 
pent of his having entered the ministry, or say “verily I have washed 
my hands in innocency in vain,’ or become hardened and careless, and 
fall from his former attainments, the contrary of all these good and de- 
sirable effects will toliow, the wicked will be hardened in his way, the 
infidel will be confirmed, satan will triumph, the weak in faith will trem- 
ble, and the righteous will hang down the head, besides that, himself 
may be spiritually injured, and go halting to the grave. 

Right views of the afflictions, which are sent upon us, is a matter 
which requires our serious attention, as without them we cannot walk 
uprightly under them. If our views are confined to second causes, and 
their effects, or if by any means we are prevented from viewing them as 
included in the covenant of grace, which is “ordered in all things,” as 
measured out to us by infinite wisdom, love, and faithfulness, and that 
under the guidance of these divine perfections, they will “ work together 
for our good,” we cannot be properly “exercised thereby.” Also if 
we are careless and indifferent about this view of our troubles, though 
we know it to be the only true and evangelical one, and do not streneous- 
ly endeavor to bring the eye and the heart to rest upon it together, it 
is probable there may be great miscarriages under them, and that the 
good effects of them may be lost to us for the time. ‘This is 2 common 
view, which all the children of God ought to take of all troubles that 
befall them. The covenant in regard to the troubles of the whole family 
is in these words :—‘If they brake my statutes and keep not my com- 
mandments, I will visit their transgressions with the rod and their ini- 
quity with stripes,’ &e. 

But besides this, there are some views which it concerns a minister of 
the gospel in particular to take of them. I think that without any dan- 
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ger of mistake, Ae ought to look on all trouble and affliction as designed 
to put him to an experimental proof of his own doctrine before the 
people. Every such dispensation comes to him labelled with these 
words, “if ye know (and preach) these things, happy are ye if ye du 
them.” You preach to others, that God’s promised strength is in pro- 
portion to the day of trouble, now then draw enough from it yourselt, 
and prove this. You preach, that justification by faith in the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, yields a peace to the soul that passeth all under- 
standing, now show this peace in yourself. You often exhort to absolute 
submission to infinite sovereignty, which gives none account of its mat- 
ters; yield now this submission. You have often called for patience 
under the rod ; now this call comes to yeu. You have deprecated with 
a curse the “putting trust in man ;” now then, when man stands aloof 
from your sore, show that you are content to trust in the Lord only. 
You have said much about reducing all doctrine to practice; an im- 
portant season for practising on your own doctrine has now come to you. 
[here was comparatively little to prove, that you are hearty and sincere 
in all these doctrines when you and your connections and your family 
were in health, and prosperity, and surrounded by friends, popular and 
apparently successful. There might easily be an appearance of standing 
while you were only propped and stayed round about, by these out- 
ward things; but now “the soul is come into deep waters,” in which, 
there can be no standing unless the feet of faith have been set down and 
settled on the eternal truth of God, “now it is come upon thee,” what 
shall be said “if thou faintest! The eyes of heaven, earth, and hell, 
are upon you, waiting to see the issue of this conflict, in which you are 
enagaged. Now is the time to give a powerful testimony to the cause 
of your master; let beams of vital truth, burning in the heart, break 
through the thickest cloud of your calamities; let faith, hope, and 
patience come forth and do their work. ‘Take hold of that very arm 
which is uplifted with the rod, as your refuge; say unto “God that hides 
himself, that sinites, that slays,” and that apparently, has ‘cast you off 
and forgotten you,” “Thou art the God of my strength,—God my ex- 
ceeding joy—the health of my countenance,” “for yet I know I shall 
him praise.” 

Affliction ought to put any of the Lord's people, but especially a min- 
ister, upon proving and trying the word of God, that is his promise. 
Not that he ought to apply to it, with any doubt of it in his mind, that 
were neither more nor less than unbelief. But as God in marvellous 
condescension calls upon his people “to prove him, if he will not open the 
windows of heaven and pour them out a blessing until there shall not 
be room to receive ;” and again, ‘the word of the Lord is tried,” so 
there must be a way of trying it, Metals are tried by subjecting them 
to the fire. That mode of trial resembles the way in which the Lord 
tries his people. The trial of his own word is compared to the same 
thing. “The words of God, are words most pure, they be like silver 
tried,’ &c. He has given out his word on purpose, that it might be 
put to the severest test, that it may be seen that all the power and skill 
of men and devils are not able to detect any thing false or corrupt in it. 
Besides this, there is another sense of the phrase, to prove or to try, in 
scripture. We try the generosity of a person, by soliciting of him a 
great bounty. We try his wisdom, by putting him to contrive and exe- 
cute something exceedingly difficult or intricate ; his power is tried when 
he is put to perform something great, or hard to be done. It is in this 
way, that we try or prove God’s word; by drawing largely upon it and 
often. God has given his word for the supply of all our wants; for our 
support, and deliverance, and salvation. When, therefore, we bring the 
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multitude of our wants, weakness and temptations, and place them be- 
side his word, calling upon him to make it good, in meeting all these with 
adequate supply. we prove it. Now, in a time of afllction, we are, or 
ought to be, very sensible of many wants, of absolute weakness, extreme 
danger, spiritual maladies, &c., and when the affliction continues long, 
these are often brought up to view, and sometimes increased and multi- 
plied. This isa special season for searching out the seasonable, adapted 
promise, and trying what it will do for us. Sometimes the cloud thick- 
ens and blackens, forbidding all hope, and then is the time to try the 
example of Abraham, who hoped against hope, and leaned on .d/mighty 
power, God was able to accomplish his promises. Are we beset round 
with difficulties without, and on the point of sinking within, amidst a 
multitude of overwhelming thoughts, let us try what that word will do; 
“he giveth power to him that is ready to faint, and to them who have 
no might, he increaseth strength.” He turneth the shaddow of death 
into the morning. Is the heart meluing down with incessant grief and 
sorrow ? let us turn to the Psalms and see what such a verse will do, 
“ weeping may for a night endure, at morn doth joy arise;’ and this, 
“Why art thou cast down O my soul, and why art thou disquited within 
me, hope thou in God ;” and this, “Be of good courage and he shall 
strenathen your heart, all ye that hope in the Lord.” Js it almost im- 
possible at some times to sit down with any degree of composure, to 
prepare for the Sabbath day? let us go again to that vade-mecum of 
the minister, if it should be the thousandth time, “ My grace shall be 
sufficient for thee, and my strength is made perfect in weakness,” and 
see what it will do. Or to that which is intended for extraordinary oc- 
casions,‘ “It shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall speak.” 
It is a great and lasting encouragement, that there can be no case of 
trouble, nor can there be any circumstance attending it, for which God 
has not spoken a “ word in season.” Let the afflicted go on then in this 
work, searching out the word, that suits, until he has laid the whole 
weight of his case, with its every particular, on the word of God. He 
cannot be better employed. And he shall see whether or not the words 
of God will stand. Let him persevere in this, from week to week, and 
from month to month, if trouble last so long, until “the number of 
his months” are finished, and he shad? not find one good word to fail ; all 
shall come to pass. He shall find that God is a friend in time of need— 
a tried friend, present, a sure and all-sufficient help, he sha/l not sink, he 
will be supported from one time io another, until his escape from trouble 
comes, and his trouble becomes his song. Perhaps it is to put him to 
this work, that trouble and sore affliction is sc nt, and to shut him up to 
it, that “all refuge fails him, and no man seems to care for his soul.” 
And with the blessing of God it will be of singular advantage. Many 
a word of God and he, will now contract acquaintance for life. It will 
create a new and rich fund for the pulpit. It will strengthen all the 
graces. ‘This is the very ground on which “ tribulation works patience, 
and patience experience, “and experience hope that maketh not ashamed.” 
Afflictions ought to set a minister upon proving and trying himself. 
This is to be done by testing himself by the qualifications required in the 
ones. and the duties laid upon them in the word, especially in the ex- 
ample of Paul, and the injunctions which he gives to Timothy and Titus, 
oe the elders of Ephesus. He ‘served the Lord with all humility of 
mind”—* kept nothing back that was profitable to them, but showed and 
taught them publicly, and from house to house.” He “did not shun to 
declare the whole counsel of God.” He had “the care of all the church- 
es.” He “travailed in birth until Christ was formed in” his hearers. 
He considered himself “as set for the defence of the Gospel.” He “could 
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do nothing against the truth, but for the truth.” He spared no labor, ha- 
zard, difliculty, suffering or sacrifice, that was in his power to serve 
Christ, and establish the churches in the possession of gospel truth and 
liberty. ‘* Yea, and beyond his power—he was pressed out of measure.”’ 
So would he have ‘Timothy and others to follow his example in all these 
and other things, wherein he followed Christ, the Chief Shepherd. “ Be 
not ashamed of the testimony of our Lord; but be thou a partaker,” 
says he, ‘of the afflictions of the gospel, according to the power of God.” 
To all these things the minister of the gospel has solemnly promised, as , 
the Lord shall give him opportunity and strength. Now, there is a suita- f 
ble occasion for instituting a strict and solemn inquiry how he has ac- 
quitted himself. How has he regarded his ordination vows, and his so- 
lemn covenant engagement! What has his private and personal life 
been? How has “he ruled his own house?’ How has he prayed for 
the flock of his charge? visited the sick from house to house? catechised? 
| preached? and judged in courts!’ How has he “contended for the faith 
| once delivered to the saints!” How has “he held fast the form of sound 
| words!” Has he “been grieved for the afflictions of Joseph?” Has he 
! | “sighed and cried for the abominations done in the land?” Has he been 
earnest with God in behalf of a backsliding church in proportion to his 
dt perception and fear of impending judgments? If he will search with 
ersevering and painful accuracy after the true answer to these and the 
ike questions, it must needs be that he will see much to condemn and de- 
plore, and that all he has done is defective and defiled—remaining cor- 
ruptions much stronger than might have been expected from his advanta- 
| ges, and grace much weaker. 
[To be concluded.} F 


Arr. III. Repentance; a Tract, by Rev. Alexander Bullions, D. D., 
Cambridge, New-York. 


The infatuated prodigal left his fathers’s house, where he enjoyed hap- 
piness and safety, and went into a far country. There he associated 
with profligates, rioted in debauchery, and speedily wasted his patrimony. ? 
: This reduced him to penury, and constrained him to engage in degrading 
employ, to gain a subsistence, which he failed of obtaining. During the 
whole of this ruinous and criminal process, from safety, honor and plen- 
ty, to extreme danger, deep disgrace and utter wretchedness, he lived in : 
perpetual infatuation, without remorse for the past, and without concern ; 
about his present condition or future prospects. If conscience ever 
awoke and smote him, its voice was hushed in the revel of intoxication, 
and his agitated feelings soothed with the syren song of guilty pleasure. ’ 
He was deranged, actually fascinated. The spell, however, was at last \% 
broken,—the pleasing dream dissipated by the eed gnawings of hunger, 
constantly and painfully demanding gratification, which he could not 
furnish. This brought him to his senses, and he began to act rationally : 
and hopefully, by considering his condition, how he came into it and 
how he might be delivered from it, and restored to his former standing 
in society. Now his folly and his guilt appeared in their true colors,—- 
he could not hide them from his eyes, and they touched his very soul. 
He saw and felt, that he had played the fool, in leaving his father’s 
‘ij house—associating with the vile, and squandering all his patrimony, by 
indulging in crimes. Concience told him, that he deserved forever the 
misery he had brought upon himself. Nothing, now prevented him 
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from sinking into despondency, but the persuasion of the love and com- 
passion of his father. Compelled by his own urgent necessities, and 
encouraged by the hope of forgiveness and reception by his father,—he 
arose, returned to his father spontaneously, confessed his folly and guilt, 
cordially and humbly submited to his father, and is welcomed: with de- 
monstrations of joy. 

The returning prodigal is the exact representative, or pattern of every 
converted sinner. They have, one and all, left their father’s house, 
service, society, and enjoyment; associated with his enemies, plunged 
into crimes as they could, and have tasted the bitterness of misery. God 
has not been in all their thoughts. ‘They have lived in pleasure, walk- 
ing according to the course of this world. This has brought them into 
misery either outward or inward or both. They have been made to feel 
that it is an evil and a bitter thing, that they have sinned against the 
Lord their God and that his fear was not in them. They have also 
felt that they were wretched and could never taste felicity unless they 
returned to their father’s house. Persuaded that he is merciful and for- 

ives iniquity, they have confessed to him their sins, returned to his 

ouse, and have been kindly received and richly entertained. They 
have been sorry for their sins, renounced them in love and practice, and 
returned to obedience. The views that they entertain, the feelings they 
experience, and the exercises they perform in their interesting progress 
from sin to righteousness, are expressed by the general term, repentance. 
The following topics with their illustrations, are intended te embrace 
the substance of what the scriptures reveal concerning it. 

Sec. I. Toe Nature oF REPENTANCE. The genuine nature of true 
evangelical repentance may in part, be ascertained from the scriptural 
terms employed to denote it. In the Old Testament, there are two terms 
which we translate, by repentance. The one means a return. ‘This im- 
ports, that the transgressor is departing from the Lord, and that the penitent 
is sensible of his mistake, and is now turned about, and is re-tracing his steps, 
in order to return to his father’s house. The transgressor is the prodigal 
departing from his father’s house ; the penitent, the same sonligll vitals 
ing. He has heard and is complying with the divine call, “ Return, re- 
turn, O backsliding children, and | will receive you.” ‘The other term 
signifies the deep sigh drawn from the bottom of the sorrowful heart, 
and is expressive of strong inward commotion. The tranquil and merry 
hours of the prodigal have passed away, and his soul has been made 
like a fiery oven, by the spirit of judgment, bondage and buring. He 
has been at the foot of Sinai—seen the lightning and the smoke, and 
heard the voice of God himself, and trembled for his own safety. He is 
returning unto the Lord, but it is with weeping and supplication. A 
sense of sin and unworthiness has broken his adamant heart, and he is 
now humble and contrite, He is smiting on his thigh in grief and shame 
for his follies and his crimes. In the New Testament, there are also, 
two terms which are rendered repentance. The one, and the one 
which occurs most frequently denotes after-thought, consideration of 
our past conduct, and a change of views concerning it. Once we paid no 
regard to it, or deemed it indifferent, and perhaps even praiseworthy, 
or at the very worst, deserving little censure and punishment. But if 
true penitents, we have seriously reviewed our past conduct, and are 
fully satisfied that it was an express breach of the law of God, and ex- 
poses us to its curse. This new view has filled us with much anxiety 
about ourselves, and this anxiety is expressed by the other term, trans- 
lated repentance. Both terms denote a change of sentiment about our 
conduct and deep solicitude to be delivered from it. 


And according to the views we entertain of God, and of ourselves, as 
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sinners, will be our fecliugs and exercises. If we deem God to be oie 
like ourselves, who may be flattered and imposed on, we will feignedly 
profess sorrow for our sin and hypocritically return to him. This hypo- 
critical repentance is common with multitudes in the day of distress, 
and vanishes when that distress is removed. If we see our sin to be 
exceeding great, and despair of pardon, we will be filled with the sor- 
row of the world, which worketh death. This was the repentance of 
Cain and of Judas. If we sce our sins in the light, in which the scrip- 
tures exhibit them, and view them in connection with the pardoning 
merey of God, going out to the most guilty through Jesus Christ the 
Mediator, our souls will be filled with godly sorrow, shame and hatred 
of sin, and will renounce it and return to God and our duty. This is 
that evangelical repentance, which is not to be repented of, and is unto 
salvation, and is thus admirably defined :—* Repentance unto life, is a 
saving grace wrought in the heart of a sinner by the Spirit and word of 
God, whereby, out of a sight and sense not only of the danger, but also 
of the filthiness and odiousness of his sin, and upon the apprehension of 
(rod’s mercy in Christ to such as are penitent, he so grieves for, and 
hates his sins, as that he turns from them all to God, purposing and en- 
deavoring to walk with him in all the ways of new obedience.”  Ac- 
cording to this definition, repentance consists of the three following acts 
or ingredients : 

1. Correct apprehensions of the abominable nature and fearful conse- 
quences & sin, and also of God’s gracious character as the just God and 
the Saviour. 

“Surely after that I was turned I repented, and after that I was in- 
structed I smote upon my thigh, | was ashamed yea even confounded 
because I did bear the reproach of my youth.” (Jer. xxxi. 19.) “Rend 
your heart and not your garments, and turn unto the Lord your God, 
for he is gracious and merciful, slow to anger and of great kindness, and 
repenteth him of the evil.” Joel ii. 13, 

The knowledge of sin, said an Epicurean philosopher, is the beginning 
of safety. ‘This is true as gospel, and proved by this, that while all arc 
sinners, there are few penitents. And what is the reason of this! 
Ignorance, sheer ignorance, is the true and suflicient cause. Some are 
so ignorant of the law of God that they know not when they keep or 
violate it. Some who have considerable knowledge of the letter of the 
law, are greatly unacquainted with its spirituality and extent. And 
some are so inattentive to their transgressions, that when reproved for 
them they plead, in excuse, that transgression is become habitual, and is 
committed without thought. All these are absolutely or comparatively 
ignorant of the nature, number and desert of their crimes. They have 
never seen the abominable nature of sin as committed against the Holy 
One of Israel, the Saviour and friend of sinners; and consequently are 
little affected with the fearful desert and ruinous consequences of trans- 
gression. The only sins that affect them, are those of the grosser kind, 
and they dread only their temporary consequences. The result is, that 
they remain at ease in their sins, have in general no concern about the 

leasure or displeasure of God, and live hardened and impenitent. This 
is their usual frame, and it is never otherwise with them, except when 
aroused for the moment by some startling disaster that has befallen 
themselves or some fellow creature, and the momentary impression with 
all the good resolutions formed, passes away with their occasion, and they 
relax into their former carelessness and wickedness. ‘This is manifestly 
the state, feeling and conduct of the generality of the human race, buried 
in ignorance and thoughtlessness, and as the inevitable consequence, living 
at ease in the commission of crimes while destruction is impending over 
thei. 
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The frame of mind, and also the exercises of many are very different 
trom those of ignorant transgressors. By means of instruction and 
personal reflection, they have attained much correct scriptural knowledge 
of God and of themselves, as transgressors of his law; certain circum- 
stances and events of life, have frequently and intensely called their 
minds to their conduct, and every review of it, and comparison with the 
divine law makes them more and more sensible, that their transgressions 
are infinite, many of them dreadfully aggravated, and all, most abom- 
inable. Some of these fix their attention chiefly on the desert of sin, 
as exposing them to punishment, and being ignorant of the pardoning 
mercy of God, are dreading that it cannot be extended to them, are 
seized with terror, and their souls are rising up, in hatred of God, as their 
enemy, and in rebellion against him; others of them fix their atiention 
more immediately on the abominable nature of sin, and, remaining igno- 
rant of the purifying eflicacy of Christ’s blood, are exceedingly dis- 
tressed with an overwhelming sense of their own vileness and unworthi- 
ness. There are others whose minds are illuminated with correct views 
of sin and of salvation from it. ‘The Holy Ghost has been at work 
upon them as the spirit of conviction, illumination and conversion, Ac- 
cording to the language of the prophet, they have been “converted” and 
instructed.” ‘They know the law in its purity, spirituality and extent: 
They are acquainted with God, as the God of holiness and majesty, 
justice and mercy. They have reviewed his providential and gracious 
dealings with themselves and with others. ‘They have also contemplated 
him. as gracious in the Son of his love, establishing the covenant of 
grace, and freely giving Christ and eternal life to sinners, that Were re- 
belling against him. His kindness is not only seen but felt by them: 
They have known and believed the love that God has towards them. 
They are persuaded that he is their sovereign, their friend anid their 
Saviour. ‘This conviction pervades their souls, and humbles them to the 
dust, because they have sinned against such an one. They see and feel, 
on this account, that their sin is most abominable, atid this sight makes 
them, in grief, shame and indignation, smite on their thigh and loath 
themselves. They can say, when they thus view sin and , “against 
thee, thee only have we sinned, and in thy sight done this ill.” hey 
are pertectly sensible, that they are so covered with the loathsome pollution 
of sin as to be utterly unfit for pure society, pure services, and pure 
enjoyments, This pollution is most distressing to them; it is ever be- 
fore them, and they keenly feel their need of cleansing, and earnestly 
desire it. ‘They can heartily pray, “cleanse thou me, and I shall be 
clean.” Itis joyful news for them to hear, “that there is a fountain 
opened for sin and uncleanness.” The promise of “sprinkling clean 
water upon them, and making them clean,” is refreshing to their souls. 
It gladdens them to learn, on the authority of God himself, “ that the blood 
of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, cleanseth from from all sin,” and “ that he is 
made sanctification.” 

They are also aware of the desert of their sins. They are convinced 
that they are evil as well as abominable. They are sensible that they 
justly and certainly expose them to all the evils of this life, to death 
itself, and to the pains of hell forever. They are persuaded that they 
deserve all these, and that God would act justly in delivering them up to 
execution. This sense of the desert of sin, when separated from a view 
of the pardoning mercy of God im Christ drives to dispair, but when 
coupled with this, impels to flee from the wrath to come, to the refuge 
set before us. Impelled thus by fear and hope; the trembling and 
ularmed sinrier betakes himself to the mercy of God and cries for for- 
giveness for Christ's sake. He sees God appeased by the sacrifice of 
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Christ, all the demands of the law fulfilled, itself magnified and made 
honorable, and the sight inspires him with such confidence, that he comes 
to God as his covenant God, and takes refuge in atoning blood. 

These views of sin and of God, which the penitent entertains, are not 
unproductive, but as influential on his feelings and conduct, as the light 
and heat of the vernal sun, are on the earth; the earth on its produc- 
tions, and the tree on its fruits. This is the necessary result of the 
human constitution, according to which all the feelings of the heart, and 
all conduct in life originate in, and are influenced by the views of the 
understanding. Hence we notice, 

II. That the views of sin and of God, cherished by the penitent are 
productive of and followed by a “certain train of feelings, which con- 
stitute the second, and a very important ingredient in gospel repentance. 

The correctness of this position is manifest from experience and ob- 
servation. For it is impossible to discern that we have degraded and 
dishonored ourselves, without, on this account, being ashamed and filled 
with self-loathing. It is equally impossible to discern, that our sins have 
already deprived us of much good, involved us in great misery, and still 
expose us to the torments of hell, without, on these accounts being sorry 
for them, really hating them, fearing their consequences, and earnestly 
desiring deliverance. ‘These feelings are so natural and unavoidable in 
the human heart, on a perception and conviction of sin, that they are no 
strangers among the most abandoned of men. ‘The most profligate, blush 
when detected in the commission of enormous crimes, and seek the 
shades of secrecy, in which to perpetrate these crimes and to conceal 
their shame. ‘The criminal, conscious of his desert, dreads deserved 
punishment, and is earnest to escape it. The very inmates of a prison, 
are sorry for their crimes and actually hate them, because they have de- 
prived them of liberty, and subjected them to punishment. But all these 
feelings of shame, sorrow, fear, and hatred, may exist where there is no 
gospel repentance. They existed in Cain and Judas, and produced in 
both a certain species of repentance, but not that which is saving. Their 
repentance was not so much for the dishonor done to Gad by their crimes, 
as for the shame and injury done to themselves. All such penitents 
remain strangers to shame and sorrow on account of sin till detected. 
The sorrow they feel is selfish, and arises, not from their sin, but from 
the injury they have done themselves and their friends. They love still 
the sin, would willingly repeat it forever, and are grieved because the 
law is so strict as to forbid and punish it, and that oo were such fools 
as to incur such lasting pains and privations for a momentary gratifica- 
tion. Hence the very moment the fear of punishment is removed, they 
return to their former sins, and with pleasure again indulge in them. 

Furnish, on the other hand, an individual with the views of sin and 
God already described, and they will be followed by a corresponding 
train of feelings. Let him see the intrinsic abominations of sin, its utter 
loathsomeness, as committed against God, and let him see himself, also, 
as debased and ruined by it, and he will loath and abhor himself, and 
hate sin with a perfect hatred. He blushes at his own degradation, and 
cannot lift up his face before God or man. He is really humbled, and 
exclaims, not in ostentation but in sincerity, “behold I am vile.” And the 
more he contemplates the beauty of holiness and the arrangements of 
heaven for cleansing from sin by the blood of Christ, and the sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit, the more he is affected with his sin, and sinks deeper 
in abasement. He now understands the language of Job, addressed to 
the Almighty: “I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth thee ; wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.” And seeing the abominable nature of sin, every sin is odious to 
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him, and he desires cleansing, even from secret faults, hates the garments 
spotted by the flesh, and carefully avoids contracting additional pollution. 

Reflecting on the relations God and man bear to him, and on the in- 
terests of both, and on his own, he perceives clearly the dreadful injury 
he has done to God, to man, and to himself, by transgression. He per- 
ceives that he has insulted God his creator, benefactor and preserver, by 
tarnishing his holiness, perverting his goodness, vilifying his majesty, and 
setting his justice and vengeance at defiance. The holiness, justice and 
goodness of that law of love and authority which he has habitually bro- 
ken, stand before him revealed in their true colors. The love, grace and 
condescension of the Saviour, and of the Holy Ghost, which he has hither- 
to despised and rejected with contempt, pierce, melt and transport his 
very soul. He looks on fellow sinners, who have been his companions 
in guilt, and betrayed by him into sin, shame and wretchedness, and his 
guilt and self-loathing increase, and tloods of tears flow for the incurable 
mischief he has done them. In the agony of distraction, he looks on the 
havoc he has wrought, and which he cannot repair. He also considers 
the felicity of which he has deprived himself by his own folly and crimes, 
and also the dreadful evils in which he is involved. These discoveries 
made to him by reflection, by the events of Providence, the revelations of 
the Bible, and the operations of the Spirit of God, fill him with shame, 
sorrow and indignation, deep, sincere and keen. ‘These discoveries man- 
ifest to him what he did not before suspect, that sin is the worst foc, the 
foe of his God, of man, and of himself; and viewing it with disgust, his 
indignation burns against it, and he is determined on deadly vengeance, 
He is now sorry indeed for his sin, with a godly sorrow. He hates 
) every false and wicked way with all his heart. 

The degree in which any or all of these views and feelings, which we 
have been attempting to describe, must exist in the truly penitent, cannot 
be easily nor perhaps safely determined. ‘They will be regulated in part 
by the clearness of their natural perceptions of sin and duty, the tender- 
ness of their sensibility, and the extent of their spiritual illumination and 
conviction. The perceptions of some are far more distinct, -and their 
conceptions far more vivid, than those of others. ‘The low degree, how- 
ever, in which these views and feelings are found in many, disco- 

vers how little real religion they possess, and to what an alarming ex- 
; tent they still remain under the power of a darkened understanding, and 
an impenitent heart. The substance of them is realised in every true 

nitent, and they are never to be regarded as salutary till they render 
it impossible for him to continue longer in sin, and bring forth their ap- 
propriate fruits in the life. This brings to notice, 

Ill. That the above views and feelings respecting sin lead to, and man- 
ifest themselves in a certain tenor of conduct which constitutes the third, 
and a very important ingredient in true evangelical repentance. 

The views the penitent entertains of sin, and she train of feelings ex- 
cited by them, remain not inoperative, but bring forth fruit meet for re- 
pentance. The fruits they produce are various, and may also be safely 
regarded is infallible evidences of its genuineness. The most common 
and distinguishing of these fruits and evidences of true repentance, are, 

1. Frank, open confession of sin. “1 will declare mine iniquity, I will 
confess unto the Lord my trespasses. My son, give glory unto the Lord, 
and make confession unto him.” ‘This confession of our tresspasses is no 
compensation to the Lord for our injustice against him, but is evidential 
of our views of sin, and is ever an inseparable accompaniment of true 
repentance. The sinner industriously seeks to hide his sin from himself, 
from others, and even from God, and when detected, he extenuates and 
palliates it; but the true penitent ingenuously confesses his sins. Con- 
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vinced of their number and aggravations, and feeling the greatness of his. 
guilt and unworthiness, he is deeply affected with his situation, and fully 
convinced that God would act most justly in consigning him to ruin. The 
permanent conviction of his soul is that he could not stand, provided God 
raarked his iniquity. This opens his mouth in self condemnation, in jus- 
tification of God, and in magnifying the riches of pardoning mercy. His 
secret sins he confesses unto God, and his public sins and scandals he 
confesses before all men, especially before the church, and those whom, 
he has offended. His private sins he confesses with all their aggrava- 
tions, but in the acknowledgment of his public sins he is more general, 
though equally sincere. Thus David, who confessed his secret faults, and 
asked for cleansing from. them, contessed his public sins before his ser- 
vants, his.family, and his subjects, and published to the world his sorrow 
for giving occasion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme. His peni- 
tential psalms are the public confession of his open sins. The confessions 
of the penitent are not merely verbal, but hearty, sincere, full and parti- 
cular. ‘They are made to the omniscient God by one sensible of his de- 
linquencies, and penetrated by a lively sense of divine mercy in his for- 
iveness. They are made by a returning prodigal to his justly offended: 
Father, but who has forgiven and kindly received and entertained him. 
He is therefore full and particular in enumerating all his sins, with their 
several aggravations, declaring them openly and confessing them frankly. 
2. ‘The true penitent sincerely eadeavors to have all undone which he 
has done amiss, and particularly to make restitution to all he has defrauded 
or in any respect injured. .The true penitent sincerely desires that un- 
done which he has sinfully done, and uses every exertion to counteract 
its pernicious consequences. In accordance with this disposition, the 
trespass offering was to be accompanied with ample restitution to the in- 
jured party. Our Lord thus comments on the import of this transaction. 
“If thou bring thy gift unto the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gilt before the altar and 
go thy way, first be reconciled unto thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” In conformity to this, the penitent who is sensible that he has 
defrauded or injured a fellow creature, will endeavor to make ample res- 
titution. If his circumstances permit, he will refund principal and inte- 
rest to the injured party, or, if he be dead, to his heirs, or even to the 
r. If he has been compelled, in the course of events, to avail himself 
of the law of insolvency, provided he is now able to refund, although the 
laws and usages of society would protect him ia detaining what is not his 
own, he will treat others as he would be treated by them. He will shake 
his hands from detaining what in righteousness. belongs to another. If 
unable by labor, or by retrenching all superfluous expenses to make restitu- 
tion to those he has defrauded or injured, this very inability will be matter 
of serious regret and open confession, ‘Thus felt and acted Zaccheus. If 
I have injured any man, | restore him fourfold. And that man’s repent- 
ance wants one substantial evidence of sincerity who displays not the 
same disposition, and, emulates not the example of this penitent publican. 
But we may injure others in their name, peace, relations and principles, 
as well as in their possessions, and if penitents, we will do what we can 
to.undo and counteract what we have criminally done. In any or all of 
these cases, we will hasten to clear and vindicate the characters we have 
calumniated, to heal the breach we have made, and to confess, confute 
and abandon the erroneous tenets we have advocated. ‘Thus Paul aban- 
doned and retracted his pharasaical errors, retracted his slanders against 
the gospel and its friends, commended to ail, Christ and his cause, and la- 
bored assiduously to counteract the pernicious effects of his former mis- 
takes and crimes, 
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8. The sincere penitent renounces the love and practice of every sin, 
and determines to walk henceforth in the way of new obedience. He 
ceases to do evil, and learns to do well. It is just as easy and natural 
for him to renounce and forsake sin, as to abandon a once beloved, but 
now hateful companion, }t would do violence to all his present views 
and feelings to constrain him to serve sin any — He has seen its 
loathsomeness, felt its horrible effects, and trembled at its consequences ; 
and now hating it with a perfect hatred, he forsakes it, resolved never to 
return to it. He has seen also the beauty of holiness, and the precious- 
ness of Christ, and is determined to submit to his righteousness, and to 
keep his law. His old things are passed away, and all things become 
new. The tree is made good, and the fruit is good also. And without 
this renunciation, in profession, principle and practice, of all sin, even of 
the most beloved lust, and a hearty determination and endeavor to fulfil 
the whole law, there is no sound evidence of genuine repentance. A Ju- 
das may confess his sin, even with grief and shame, and make restitution, 
but the sincere penitent goes beyond him; he renounces and forsakes 
all sin, and commences the faithful servant of Jesus Christ. He delights 
in the law of the Lord, after the inward man, and it is his meat and his 
drink to da the will of his heavenly Father. 

The correctness of the description of evangelical repentance now given, 
may be tested and exemplified by a reference to some passages of serip- 
ture. These will evince that it comprises right views of sin and of God, 
and that train of feelings, and tenor of conduct of which these views are 

roductive. ‘Take, as an exemplification, the account given of penitent 
Ephraim, Jer, xxxi, 18,19. “I have surely heard Ephraim bemoaning 
himself thus: Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised, as a bullock 
unaccustomed to the yoke. Turn thou me and I shall be turned; for 
thou art the Lord my God. Surely after that | was turned | repented, 
and after that I was instructed I smote upon my thigh: I] was ashamed, 
yea, even confounded, because I did bear the reproach of my youth.” 
He was instructed by being made <cquainted with himself and with his 
God, the law he had broken and the penalty he had incurred. This in- 
struction awakened in him feelings of shame, sorrow and hatred of sin. 
He then smote on his thigh, was ashamed, even confounded. He then 
confessed unto his God, renounced sin and returned to his station and 
duty, and experienced the kindest reception. “Is Ephraim my dear son? 
Is he a pleasant child? For since I spake against him, I do earnestly re 
member him still; therefore my bowels are troubled for him, I will surely 
have mercy upon him, saith the Lord.” 

Let us cast a brief glance at the prodigal, as another exemplification of 
repentance unto life. (Luke xv. 11—32.) Want aroused him from the 
stupor induced by sin, and brought him to his senses. Now he considered 
his ways; and his folly and guilt in leaving his father’s house, associating 
with the vile, and squandering away his whole patrimony, passed in re- 
view before him. He also dwelt on the character of his father, whom 
he had abandoned, and the happiness enjoyed by the very servants of the 
household. These reflexions enlarged his views of his sin, folly and dis- 
honor on account of the course he had pursued, and deepened his shame, 
regret and heart-loathing of himself and of his ways. Persuaded that 
his whole course was dishonorable and ruinous, and that it could not be 
too soon abandoned forever, he determined to arise, return to his father, 
make ample confession, und humbly submit. No sooner was this resolu- 
tion formed, than it was carried into effect. He arose, returned, and 
was kindly received and generously entertained. The father saw him 
afar off, ran to meet him, fell on his neck and kissed him, ordered the 
servants to bring forth the best robe and put it on him, to put a ring on 
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his hand, shoes on his feet, and to kill the fatted calf for his etertair- 
ment. 
Repentance is such a necessary and excellent grace, that there have 
been many attempts to counterfeit it. ‘The Bible specifies many of these. 
It mentions the hypocritical repentance feigned by Israel when ‘they did 
flatter God with their mouth, and and lied unto him with their tongue.” 
Ahab too humbled himself on the denunciations of his punishment, rent 
his garments, put on sackcloth and walked softly, but his heart was not 
rent from sin, neither did he walk in newness of life. Judas so far re- 
pented, that he brought back the money for which he had sold his 
master, cast it down at his employers’ feet, and went away and hanged 
“me himself. His repentanee was emphatically that sorrow of the world 
; which worketh death. ‘To enable the true penitent to understand more 
fully that repentance which is unto salvation, and to distinguish it from. 
that hypocritical repentance which may exist in a sinner still unchanged in 
heart and life, we shall mention a few of the most prominent differences 
; between them. 
14 1. Legal and evangelical repentance differ widely in their respective: 
origins or causes. ‘The former flows from a perception of the evil of sin 
and fear of its consequences. The transgressor finds to his sad experi- 
wih ence, that sin has deprived him of peace and happiness, pierces his heart 
Th with regret and remorse, and he sees punishment ready to seize upon him. 
a These views and feelings compelled even Cain to exclaim, “‘My punishment 
Hi / is greater than I can bear, and it shall come to pass that every one that 
Ni findeth me shall slay me.” This arouses the awakened sinner’s selfish- 
{ 





ness, and from a regard to his own interests he is sorry for his sins, 

| ashamed of them, hates them on account of their hateful results, and , 
breaks off his criminal courses to avoid their dreaded consequences. The 
same considerations exert an influence on evangelical repentance.. This | 

flows prineipally from a perception of the odious, the beatae nature of 

sin. Sin is seen in contrast with the majesty, holiness and love of God, 

> ih and our obligation to serve him, and then it appears utterly detestable, 
bit the soul loathes it and cannot live any longer in it. Such was the view 

, that made those of old exclaim, “ We lie down in our shame, and our con- 
ni fusion covers us, for we have sinned against the Lord.” In these the de- | 
th claration is accomplished, “'Then shall ye remember your own evil ways : 
and your doings that were not good, and shall loath yourselves in your 

own sight fur your iniquities, and for your abominations.” Cherishing 

these views of sin, the saint can no more indulge with pleasure in it, 

than a cleanly person can wallow with satisfaction in natural pollution, 

or an affectionate child can insult a beloved and venerable parent. Fear 


and selfishness, then, are the source of legal repentance; love to God and 
‘. hatred of sin on account of its intrinsic loathsomeness the source of evan- i 
it gelical repentance. 
i 2. Légal repentance consists with the love of sin, especially of darling : 
lusts; but evangelical repentance hates and abominates every sin. Sin 


is dear to the heart of the sinner as the light of heaven. The love of it ‘ 

| is radicated in his whole soul. It is the very element in which he lives 
Lit and its commission and indulgence afford him his highest gratification. 
bi It grieves him to the very heart that the divine law is so rigid as to con- : 
demn and punish sin, which he so fondly loves. ‘To give it up is to re- : 

nounce his darling gratification, and when self-preservation constrains him ‘ 

to part from it, he finds that he is tearing himself from his dearest friend, : 

and still in parting wishes it well, and longs to return to it. Even when 

% he prays for its destruction it would pain him to have his prayer answer- 
bit ed. Seengalenl repentance sees sin to be so hateful that the sight im- 
*. plants in the soul such an unextinguishable principle of hatred of it as 
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Will never be quenched but with its utter extirpation. This sight of sim 
effectually extinguishes delight in the most beloved lust. It causes to 
hate every false and wicked way with all the heart. 

3. Legal repentance never forsakes every sin, nor inspires with the 
tove of righteousness ; while evangelical repentance abandons every sin, 
and turns to the love and practice of the whole law. The alarmed 
transgressor may desist from his more flagrant vices and engage in the 
aera of many duties, rather than perish in his transgression, but 

e can not and will not give upevery sin. The sin that most easily be- 
sets him is dear to him as his right hand and right eye, and he will retain 
it and pass with it into the fire of hell, rather than abandon it. Ahab, in 
his alarm, put on sack-cloth, rent his garments, and walked softly, but he 
still retained possession of Naboth’s vineyard. Herod heard John and 
did many things gladly, but he would not put away Herodias. Judas re- 
pented, returned the price of his treason, confessed his sin in betraying 
innocent blood, but he never repented of his covetousness and hypocrisy. 
In short, the legalist rests in partial reformation of life, while the heart 
remains unchanged in the love of sin. Evangelical repentance changes 
the heart and the !ife, inspiring its subjects with a determination exciting 
them to endeavor to forsake every sin, and to keep the law. It is their 
sincere determination and earnest endeavor never to return to the com- 
mission of any sin, and the love of God shed abroad in their hearts 
prompts them to keep the whole law. The evil they henceforth do they 
would not, and their every failure in obedience causes them grief of 
heart. 

4. Legal repentance is temporary; evangelical is permanent. The 
robber, when pursued and terrified, desists for a time from his depreda- 
tions on society, and retires to his den. His condition, however, is disa- 
greeable, the restraint is irksome, and he longs to sally forth and renew 
his acts of rapine and blood. The legal penitent, in the hour of alarm, 
may desist from his sins, and apparently commence a new course of life. 
The devil, the Just that haunted him, departs and wanders in dry places, 
and finds no rest till it returns and reoccupies its former habitation. He 
may abandon one, but it is in exchange for another. He may renounce 
for a time apparently every sin, but he returns to them, and again wal- 
lows in them. The true saint, in resolution and in endeavor, parts with 
all sin now and forever. His fixed determination is to return to no sin any 
more. He may feel inward impulses, and be solicited by outward temp- 
tations to any sin, but he resists both; and if surprised and overcome, 
he is restless and uneasy as the sheep in the mire, struggles to escape, and 
when delivered is more guarded than ever against a relapse. He is 
equally determined to persist in his obedience. He has returned to his 
Father’s house, contented to take the place of a servant in it, and being 
exalted to the relation of a son, he is delighted with the discharge of his 
filial duties. He is altogether willing to have his ear struck bee: 
in token of his engagement to serve, from love, his Master forever. His 
language is, “Lord, I am thy servant. Teach me, O Lord, the way of 
thy statutes, and I will keep it unto the end; so shall I keep thy law con- 
tinually, for ever and ever. 


[To be Concluded.) 
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Ant. 1V. Remarks on the Proceedings of the Associate Synod at iis 
late Meeting. 


Mr. Eprror.—Having been present at the late meeting of Synod; 
which was held at Canonsburg, and this being the first I have had the 
gratification of attending west of the mountains, it was to me highly in- 
teresting; and I have judged that a few brief observations respecting 
some of the important subjects of a public nature, which came before the 
Synod, might not be altogether unprofitable, nor uninteresting to your 
readers; especially when it is considered that the naked journal of its 
proceedings which has already appeared, furnishes only a narrative of 
the order of proceeding, and of the subjects acted upon, without throwing 
any light upon the grounds or intention of the Synod’s action. This is 
mentioned as an apology for offering you the following remarks. 

When we take a survey of the imbecility of men, and their liability to 
err in all the relations which they sustain in this life, the most painful 
reflections are suggested.—The impotency of means and instruments to 
accomplish any of the high and valuable purposes of human existence, is 
seen, and the necessity of “bearing one another’s burdens,” appears in a 
most striking point of view; and yet this view could afford no relief, had 
not God, in great mercy, provided us with the means by which this may 
be done ; and perhaps in nothing more clearly than by the appointment 
of ecclesiastical judicatories in his church. To witness the ministers 
and elders of the scattered flock of Jesus Christ assembling in his 
name, and by his authority, from different and distant sections of country, 
for the purpose of consulting about the aflairs of his house, deciding con- 
troversies, and settling difficulties among brethren, should inspire renewed 
confidence in God’s covenanted faithfulness to his church, and fill the 
hearts of his people with gratitude, and their lips with praise. At such a 
time, who that has thought of the loving kindness of the Lord will refuse 
to “pray for the peace of Jerusalem?” “For there, are set thrones of 
judgment, the thrones of the house of David.” 

For a considerable length of time the Christian church has been flat- 
tered and amused with the syren song of harmony and peace in church 
courts, and love and unity among professing brethren. This cry has 
been so long and loud, that, like Pharaoh's ean kine, it has swallowed 
up almost the entire catalogue of other Christian doctrines and duties. 
It would therefore be unpardonable not to advert to the harmony of this 
menting And on this point there was little ground for complaint. At 
a time like the present, when the cords of discipline have been nearly sun- 
dered by the influence of a spirit of indifference to divine institutions, as 
great a degree of harmony prevailed as is consistent with singleness of 
purpose, and an honest endeavor to maintain the Lord’s cause, as far as 
entrusted to their hands. Harmony has, in general, become another 
term for lax discipline, and peace another for the burying of divine truth. 
This kind of peace can at any timg be attained by the church. All that 
is necessary for its attainment isa simple surrender. Cease to wield the 
sword of the Spirit against the “haters of the Lord,” and the enemies of 
his truth, and they will be at peace. But wo to them that purchase 

ace atso high aprice. Therefore we have no desire to witness greater 
armony than distinguished the late meeting, so long as any degree of 
error in doctrine and immorality in practice shall be found in the Chris- 
tian church. Controversy is as essential to a sound profession of the 
name of Christ, as is the circulation of blood to the existence of the 
human system ; and will continue to be so, till “death is swallowed up in 
victory.” Therefore no charge of want of harmony can with truth or 
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justice be brought against the late Synod, although there was a free and 
animated discussion of several critical questions. 

The erection of suitable buildings for a theological seminary, and the 
election of a second professor, has engaged the attention and solicitude 
of the Synod for several years. The want of means, and the difficulty 
of commanding such means as justly belonged to them, for a time retard- 
ed the accomplishment of these important objects, so necessary to the 
well-being and extension of the church. ‘The legislature of Pennsylvania, 
however, at its last session, on the second application, granted them an 
act of incorporation, which runs for twenty years. Annd although this 
act bears on the face of it an extreme jealousy towards a small denomina- 
tion of Christians, who have ever been the unwavering supporters, for 
conscience sake, of our free and excellent civil institutions, in all things 
not contrary to the requirements of the moral law, by restricting its du- 
ration to twenty years, and by fixing the amount of property which the 
Synod may hold so very low; yet it answers the present necessity, and 
was received with thankfulness by the Synod. This act will enable the 
Synod to avail itself of bequests and legacies, and other just dues. The 
seminary building is in a state of forwardness, and will be in readiness for 
the reception of students at the commencement of the next session. ‘This 
building has been erected at an expense of near $7,000, and there is yet 
due upon it the sum of 3,509, which it is hoped will induce our congrega- 
tions to comply cheerfully with the request made by the Synod, that they 
would take up collections and transmit them to the treasurer at Canons- 
burgh with all convenient speed, that those benevolent individuals, who 
have with becoming zeal assumed this responsibility, may not find them- 
selves embarrassed, nor the confidence disappointed which they have 
placed in the liberality of their brethren. The Synod also proceeded to 
elect a second professor. The selection was made with a great degree 
of unanimity, and unexpectedly terminated on an individual who had not 
expected to be called to serve the church in this capacity, but who is, 
nevertheless, well qualified for this important station. Should his life be 
spared, he will enter upon his official duties at the commencement of the 
next session. ‘Thus with the completion of the building and the ac- 
live services of two professors, it is believed that students will be furnished 
with all the external means requisite to fit them for the gospel ministry, 
and for usefulness in the church of God. The division of labor in the 
seminary is as follows: Rev. James Ramsay, p. p., professor of didactic 
theology and church goverament; Rev. David Carson, professor of bib- 
lical literature and church history. 

The Synod, at its meeting in 1832, adopted the following resolution, 
viz: 


‘Resolved. hat the following minute be adopted. There was laid on the table of 
Synod the Testimony of Original Seeeders, and members being called on to state 
whether any of them individually, or any of the presbyteries, had any thing to object 
as a sufficient reason why we should not continue in union with said Synod of Original 
Seceders, as constituted under said Testimony ; and nothing of this kind being stated, 
the Synod do accordingly resolve, that we still continue in union with said Society.” 


At the late meeting, a number of brethren presented reasons of protest 
against this resolution, and committees were appointed to answer them. 
It is believed that these reasons are mainly founded in a misapprehension, 
of the meaning of the resolution, or at least of its spirit and design. For it 
was observed that they consisted principally in an attempt to point out 
discrepancies between our own Testimony and that of the Associate 
Synod of Original Seceders. Whether such discrepancies exist, or not, 
is not our present business to inquire. But by a careful attention to the 
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language of the resolution it will be seen that the Synod has not ap- 
proved of the ‘Testimony of Original Seceders, nor even expressed 
an opinion whether or not it accords in all respects with ourown. The 
Synod has simply said it did not see * sufficient reason why we should 
not continue in communion with said Synod of Original Seceders.” Nor 
was it observed that any objection was made to this in the reasons of 
protest against the resolution. The inference then from all this is plain, 
that if differences did exist they should be made matters of forbearance, 
and that while the Synod did net judge it necessary either to point out 
differences between the two testimonies, or to reconcile them, it judged 
that there were no differences, at least of a practical bearing, of suffi- 
cient magnitude to justify a separation ; for it must be borne in mind that 
the Protesters against the union of the Associate Synod of Scotland, 
with the Burger Synod, which took place in 1820, had been acknowl- 
edged by our Synod as the true Associate Synod of Scotland, whieh they 
unquestionably were, because they continued to maintain without varia- 
tion the same Testimony which had all along been held up in the de- 
fence of truth, and in condemnation of the detections of the times. So 
we see it is not true, as has been “ slanderously reported,” by some in this 
country calling themselves Seceders, (not however of our communion,) 
“that the protesters with Mr. Paxton at their head formed a new bedy,” 
by refusing to go into that union. It is easily seen from this injarious 
report, with what facility schismaties and such as have made defection 
from a sound profession can charge their own sin upon those who have 
remaind steadtast to their covenant obligations, under the reproaches of 
backsliding brethren. But our Synod had previously condemned the 
Union of 1820, for good and substantial reasons,* to which subsequent 
events have given additional force, as a departure from many points of 
vital importance which the General Associate Synod of Scotland, had, 
in connexion with us, hitherto maintained, and of consequence had ac- 
knowledged the Protesters to be the true Synod. Not to have done so, 
would have been to condemn their brethren in Seotland for adhering 
steadfastly to the profession which they and we had jointly and solemnl 
sworn to maintain. We need not therefore be surprised at the marvel- 
lous love manifested for the union of 1820, by some in this country who 
had made previous defection from their covenant obligations ; nor at the 
distressing apprehensions they express, lest our people should be de- 
ceived by adhering honestly and faithfully to the covenants of their re- 
forming ancestors. Nor is ita matter of surprise that, after having 
broken covenant with God, by laying covenanting aside, but yet pre- 
tending to acknowledge its morality, lest the people should discover their 
glaring apostacy and forsake their ministry, they should speedily go the 
length of denouncing covenanting to be “a judaizing observance,”—“ a to- 
tal/y recent invention,” &c. Both these it cannot be; but men are 
not troubled about consistency when opposing the commandments of 
God. 

But then, the Protestors formed a union with the Constitutional Pres- 
bytery, to which Dr. M’Crie belonged, adopting the original Testimony 
of the Associate Presbytery, from which our ‘Testimony in this country 
was formed, together with a statement of those points on which they 
had differed, as a basis of union. ‘They have now a judicial testimony 
before the world ; and whether or not it accords precisely with our own 
is not our present concern; but the question is, does it differ so widely 
as to make it a duty for us to declare a separation? This is the true 
point of controversy, and our brethren who have protested against the 


* See Religious Monitor volume iv. p. 89, and note to Testimony pp. 40. 41. 
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minute acknowledging them still in communion with us, should turn their 
attention to this point. Perhaps they have done so in etlect. If so, it 
argues well for our cause ; and shows a commendable zeal in eur ‘pro- 
testing brethren, that the Synod should depart in nothing from her solemn 
profession; and the fact that they manifest so much solicitude on points 
that are mainly speculative, and can have very little practical bearing in 
this country, increases our confidence in them that they will continue to 
be equally solicitous to maintain our principles and turn them against all 
defections and divisive courses, and against all the practical evils which 
threaten us in thiscountry. Whatever view, therefore, we take of these 
protests, we belive their effect will be beneficial in the end; they will 
probably lead to a more full and explicit statement of our principles on 
the subject of the civil magistrate’s power circa sacra, and National Cove- 
nanting, than has as yet been emitted. We regard the following resolu- 
tion offered by Messrs. Beveridge and Adams, and on motion of the 
movers laid on the table, as an evidence, that such will be the result: 

*¢ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to prepare a draught of a more explicit 
exhibition of our principles, upon the magistrate’s power m relation to matters of re- 
ligion, and upon the nature of National Coyenanting, than is contained in our Tes- 
timony.” 

But whatever may be the issue of this resolution, the last Synod fur- 
sished unequivocal evidence, that no change ef the pr inciples mentioned in 
it will take place. ‘Therefore the ery which is heard from a certain quar- 
ter, that Dr. M’Crie is an advocate for civil establishments, might as well 
be spared, so far as it is designed to cast odium upon the Synod; because 
the individual opinions of Dr. M’Crie, are not terms of communion in our 
church, but our public standards; and because we have not as yet 
any well authenticated evidence that Dr. M’Crie has, respecting the mag- 
istrate’s power circa sacra, in the feast, departed from the answers to 
Mr. Nairns’ reasons of dissent which have always been received in the 
Secession Church. 

But we have Jearmed from a source near akin to that which has dis- 
covered covenanting to be both “a judaizing observance,” and’*a totally 
modern invention,” that the ** more enlightened of the Asseciate Church’ 
have been “ most cruelly persecuted” because the ‘y did not join with, but 
opposed the Synod in its condemnation of the union of 1820. This will 
probably be news to your readers. It issoto me. I have not yet heard 
of an auto de fe in the Associate Chureh - but [ suppose we are behind 
the enlightened discoveries of the ave; and must receive as truth the 
statements of those more advanced in knowledge, who have discovered 
things in the worship of God, which their fathers knew not. It is mat- 
ter of regret also, that any belonging to the Associate Church have so 
far lost their hone ‘sty and independence, in a free country, as to remain 
in a communion, where they are cruelly persecuted for righteousness 
sake? But the Associate Synod should have known better than to have 
behaved in this manner; and she should have discovered her sin with- 
out giving her dear brethren, who, though they have relinquished some 
of her “ judaizing observances” nevertheless love her and her profession, 
so much trouble to keep her right. But as things are, we know of but 
one remedy, which promises to be effectual, to wit: let these sympathis- 
ing brethren send a letter of condolence to those “ more enlightened,” 
but “most cruelly persecuted” brethren, in the Associate Chureh, and 
affectionately invite them to come and join with them. If they should 
comply with the request, it is certain they would no longer be ‘cruelly 
persecuted” nor even censured for villilying covenant obligations, nor 
for holding communion with Hopkinsians and Independents ; nor yet for 
singing human compositions in the praise of God, whenever they ste- 
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beyond the vestibule of their own congregations. Bat in regard to the 
union in Scotland, its character is fast developing, and manv vears will 
not have elapsed before it will be matter of thanksgiving to all who are 
in earnest in the maintenance of Reformation principles, that the As- 
sociate Synod were, in the good providence of God, led at so early a day 
to condemn it. Therefore, she can no more be entangled with this unholy 
alliance. “Let them return unto thee ; but return not thou unto them.” 

The next item of importance before the Synod at its late meeting, 
which we shall notice, was the rule respecting the publication of banns of 
marriage. This subject had for some time attracted the attention of 
Synod. And as the Secession Church had never in this country attained 
to complete uniformity, in the practice of the rule as it stands in the 
Confession of Faith, requiring three days previous publication, much 
solicitude was felt to secure uniformity, and prevent difficulties that were 
likely to arise, under the existing state of things. The Synod, therefore, 
after a free and full discussion adopted the rules which have been al- 
ready published in their minutes. Of this new act little will be said ; 
as your pages have already been extensively occupied in discussing the 
principles on which it is based. Nething further, then, will be attempt- 
ed, thana brief analysis. The act recognizes the moral law as the 
Standard of Government and discipline, by which governmental acts 
must be tested, and the basis on which they must rest. ‘This Standard, 
then, the moral law, prohibits marriage within certain degrees of con- 
sanguinity and affinity ; and also contains other prohibitions, which need 
not here be enumerated. It follows from this, as a native consequence, 
that the magistrate authorised to solemnize marriage must have * good 
and sufficient evidence of the moral and legal right” of parties requesting 
him to join them in marriage, If he neglect to do this he may not 
merely become “a partaker of other men’s sins ;” but he may also be- 
come a violater instead of an executor of the moral law, which is ac- 
knowledged by all christian nations to be the foundation of their civil 
regulations respecting marriage. ‘Lhe reason of this is perhaps found 
in the fact that the light of nature, itself, teaches the moral law so clearly 
on this subject. Such being the case, civil government should enact the 
necessary see to secure this evidence. But it has not always dene so. 
This imposes an additional obligation upon the church to require such 
evidence of her own members. But the method to be pursued tor the 
attainment of this object is left to the light of nature, and human dis- 
cretion, and may be varied according to circumstances. provided the prin- 
ciple is retained. Therefore the substance of any rule of publication is 
the obtaining evidence of the right of parties, while the particular form 
is matter of expediency. Hence the Synod has merely changed the 
“ form” of the rule of publication, and that ina very slight degree. And 
the Synod with great propriety judged publication “ two or three sab- 
baths before hand, or ten days notice to the session,” the best form to 
elicit the necessary evidence of the right of parties. But what should 
be done with those beyond the pale of the Church, in the absence of 
proper civil regulations!) As the church cannot extend the rule of publi- 
cation over them, and marriage being the natural right of all men, who 
observe the requirements of the moral law in relation to that institution, 
it cannot be maintaided that their refusal to observe a particular form, 
neither required by the moral law, nor enacted by the civil government, 
alienates this natural right. Therefore, it cannot be sinful tor our min- 
isters and magistrates to join such in marriage, provided they first obtain 
“ good and sufficient evidence” of their right, which is the substanee of 
publication itself. Hence the explanatory proviso appended to the fourth 
rule; and hence also, it will be seen that the Synod has not made athing 
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sinful in her members, which she has not made sintul in those not be- 
longing to her communion; for the thing sinful is neglecting to give the 
necessary evidence of right to marriage, and this the Synod has enjoined 
her ministers and magistrates to demand in all cases. While those act- 
ing under the proviso are left to adopt such mode as circumstances may 
seem to require for eliciting evidence, they will be constrained to use 
great caution. For it will be found exceedingly difficult to obtain this 
evidence in the absence of publication; and both the letter and spirit 
of the act will pronounce them censurable for marrying without the evi- 
denee. By this act also the Synod has acknowledged that their author- 
ity to rule is prescribed by the law of God, and extends not beyond her 
own communion ; while she has testified against civil rulers who neglect 
to enact necessary laws for obtaining such evidence of the right of par- 
lies to marriage as is demanded by the moral law. 

Although the principles of the act were fully discussed the language of 
the explanatory proviso is defective ; and perhaps the Synod is less to 
blame in this instance than the committee on the publication of the 
minutes, as that committee were authorised to make the necessary 
verbal corrections; but by some unhappy oversight, I perceive the 
words ministers and magistrates have been omitted, which leads to 
the impression that the Synod designed to exclude ministers from marry- 
ing such as do not belong to our communion. ‘The proviso in question 
should read thus :-— 

‘*But this fourth rule shall not be construed to prohibit magistrates from the full 
exercise of their civil office, or [ministers and magistrates] trom marrying persons not 
belonging to our communion, who yield obedience to the requirements of the civil 
law and the first three rules of this act.” 

Such were the views of Synod as appeared from the remarks of 
speakers on this proviso; and we take the first clause to be a simple po- 
sition, and the second to be exegetical of the first; or in other words, 
that the Synod designs not to interfere with the civil duties of magis- 
trates in her communion, unless they shall be guilty of open breaches of 
the moral law in the discharge of those duties, ‘This law must be re- 
garded by all her members whatever other relations they may sustain.* 

It remains to be seen whether these principles will be able to pass un- 
scathed through the firey ordeal of our protesting brethren. 

Finally: whether we contemplate the Associate Church in respect to 
her internal condition or in respect to the relative position she occupies, 
either towards other ecclesiastical bodies, or towards the world, we see 
that her ministers and people are loudly called to the duties of watchful- 
ness, prayer, and perseverance in well-doing. She has many sins both 
of omission and commission that need to be repented of and corrected. 
God has given her in charge a precious legacy; and let her see to it that 


* Since the foregoing was written, a book containing the Acts of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland, between the years 1638 and 1649, providentially came 
into the hands of the writer, among which is found the fcllowing, adopted in 1638, a 
period which has not been inaptly denominated the second reformation in Scotland :— 

** The Assembly alloweth this article—Anent Marriage without proclamation of bans, 
which being in use these years by gone hath produced many dangerous effects: The 
Assembly would discharge the same, conforme to the former acts, except the Presby- 
terie in some necessarie exigents dispense therewith.” : 

The reason assigned in this act for publication is the ‘* dangerous effects” arising 
from its neglect ; which with the permission to Presbyteries to dispense with its obser- 
vance in certain cases, shows that the Assembly viewed it to be a mere prudential 
rule. This, together with the reason assigned in the foregoing paper, to wit :—that 
ministers and magistrates are bound to know the righit of parties, it is believed furnish a 
basis sufficiently broad on which to rest a rule requiring publication in some shape, 
and triumphantly sustain the Synod in varying its form, 
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her trust be executed in a manner becoming faithful stewards. God has 
hitherto enabled her in a good degree to maintain his truth in opposition 
to a “flood of errors” in the visible church; and a failure to bring forth 
fruits becoming the witnesses of Christ would, besides other evils, exert 
a most pernicions influence upon other ecclesiastical bodies, who have 
reproached her for giving a faithful testimony, and confirm them in their 
sinful opposition to many precious truths of God’s holy word. She is be- 
ginning to assume an importance on the public mind in many places, and 
men are beginning to look at her peculiar principles either in search of 
truth or in a spirit of opposition. This furnishes an additional reason 
for FarruruLNess, “ Be ye faithful.” The number of her ministers 
has been nearly doubled within the last ten years. ‘Twenty-seven min- 
isters and fifty eight congregations have been added within the last sev- 
en years. While these things are noticed as a memorial of God's faith- 
fulness, it should be remembered that an increase of numbers brings an 
increase of dangers to a sound and scriptural profession ; it furnishes the 
adversary with a greater number of points of attack, and presents a 
powerful temptation to put confidence in her own strength, or moral in- 
fluence, or favor with the people. All, or either of which is destructive 
to the very being of the church of God. Let a meek and conciliatory 
spirit obtain among brethren, which is not inconsistent with, but essential 
to, a firm and decided adherence to all truth. Beware on the other hand, 
of indifference or opposition to any of the peculiar principles, which we 
are under covenant obligations to maintain. For such a course must 
inevitably lead to division, and all its concomitant evils. No conscien- 
tious man, no donest man can remain in the communion of the Associate 
Church who has no love to her profession. Our increase has been great- 
ly retarded for the want of ministers, though at present there is a pros- 
ct of improvement in this respect. ~The harvest is truly plenteous ; 
Pint the laborers are few; pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, 
that he would send forth laborers into his vineyard.” Laos. 


Arr. VI. Synod of Cincinnati. 


Presbytery of Cincinnali..—The petition of this Presbytery for a division came up, when, it ap- 
pearing that the petition did not pray fora division by geographical lives, but on the principle of 
“elective affinity,” a motion was made to the effect, that the principle upon which the division is 
asked, is unconstitutional, and therefore the division prayed for, cannot be granted; and with but 
little discussion, the motion was carried. We have heard this case compared to that of the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia; but while we are unfriendly to the principle of division, proposed in the re- 
jected petition, we must say that the circumstances of the case are totally unlike. We shall only 
mention one of those circumstances, which will sufficiently show the difference of the two cases. 
The petition for a division of the Philadelphia Presbytery, upon the principle of “ elective affinity,” 
was from a minority, without the consent and contrary to the mind of the Presbytery, who presented 
a petition for a division upon the constitutional principle: whereas, the petition, in the present case, 
was the petition of the Presbytery, the minority, (with one exception,) silently acquiescing in the 
application, willing to leave the disposal of it to the wisdom of the Synod. This single feaiure of the 
petition from the Cincinnati Presbytery. were there no other points of diflerence—and there are 
many—entirely destroys the parallelism of the cases. 

Rev. George Beecher’s Case.—Synod took up the complaint of Mr. Dobbins and others, against 
the decisions of the Presbytery of Cincinnati, whereby they sustained as parts of trial for ordination, 
the examination of Mr. Beecher in theology, and his sermon, which gave evidence of his entertaining 
doctrinal views at variance with the standards of our church, and of his using “ novel phrases and 
expressions.” A list of specification,s exhibiting the grounds of the complaint, accompanied it. 
After the records of Presbytery relative to this case, and the complaint and specifications had been 
read, Dr. Beecher, in behalf of Presbytery, prayed that further proceedihgs in the case might be ar- 
rested, on the plea that Presbytery was not prepared to answer, although the specifications had been 
read in open Synod, on the preceding Friday, and the complaint itself, which contained the grounds 
of complaint, in a summary form, had been read before the Presbytery. Synod, however, granted 
the request, aad the business was made the order of the day for Thursday. 

Complaints against Cincinnati Presbytery.—The complaiuts against the Cincinnati Presbytery, by 
Dr. Wilson and others, were then taken up. It appeared that the Presbytery had indefinitely post- 
poned the consideration of two resolutions which had been brought before them; one of which order- 
ed the appointment of a committee of investigation into the truth of the rumors in circulation, charg- 
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Nig Dr. Beecher with holding and teaching erroneous sentimeuts; and the other appointing a com- 
mittee to examine certain publications, said to be written by the Doctor, and reported to contair 
doctrines at variance with our church standards. The indefinite postponement of these resolutions 
was complained of as injurious to the purity and peace of the church, to Dr. Beecher himself, and 
contrary to the injunction of Synod last year, by which the Cincinnati Presbytery were enjoined to 
“exercise discipline upon such as disturb the churches, either with novel sentiments or such ex- 
pressions as are calculated to excite suspicions.” Our readers will understand us as not giving the 
tweords of the complaints; but as presenting a summary of their contents, as well as our recollection 
serves us. After hearing the complainants, and Dr. Beecher in reply, the Synod adjourned till next 
morning. 

Before the adjournment, several of the members asked and obtained leave of absence during the 
remainder of the sessions. We mention this, because we are convinced, that if all the members had 
remained, at the risk of every inconvenience, the decisions of Synod would have probably been diffe- 
rent from those that we are about to record. : 

On Thursday morning, the Synod resumed the unfinished business. After hearing the parties, 
and the remarks of the members, till between seven and eight o'clock in the evening, the Synod re- 
fused to sustain the complaints, by a vote of 21 to 17. 

Mr. Beecher’s Case Resumed —The Synod then proceeded tothe order ofthe day. The complaint 
and specifications were read. The complainants were asked how they would support their specifi- 
cations? It was answered, “ By competent and credible testimony.” It was then asked, of whet 
kind? To which it was answered * Oral testimony.” It is proper here to remark, that the case 
precluded all appeal to any written document, as the Presbytery had sustained, as = of his trials, 
un unwritren sermon by Dr. Beecher. Dr. Beecher remarked, on the part of Presbytery, that they 
were prepared to show, that part of the specifications were mistakes, and that the rest, consisting of 
expressions taken out of the connexion in which they were spoken, gave a meaning wholly different 
from that which the speaker intended. Mr. Mahan, on the same side, solemnly declared that the 
Presbytery were prepared to deny the whole of the specifications, and assured the Synod that in the 
course of examination and hearing the sermon, he had heard no such things as the complainants al- 
leged. The members of Synod doubtless felt impatient to return to their charges, and we are con- 
vinced that this feeling had a powerful influence in magnifying the difficulty which now presented 
itself in the conflicting testimony likely to be brought before them. They foresaw that the case 
would require protracted attention, and perhaps lead to unpleasant discussion; and in such circum- 
stances, we were not surprised at the decision to which a rather desultory exchange of thonght 
brought them, although we thought it a wrong decision, which was to dismiss the complaint. They 
also censured the Presbytery for sustaining, as part of trials for ordination, an unwritten sermon. 
The complainants gave notice of an appeal to the next General Assembly, and a complaint, with rea- 
sons, were read before the Synod, signed by about thirty members, together with a protest signed by 
eight or ten. If the Synod had aeanliedl ts take the testimony in support of the specifications, 
they would pot have fonnd so much difficulty in the case as they probably anticipated. Although 
our memory is, perhaps, very little more tenacious than Mr. Mahan’s, we could distinctly remember 
when the pelivetiane were read over, having heard the expressions specified, in so many words, 
spoken by the candidate in the course of his examination and sermon, Others, too, recollected them 
well. And very few. we apprehend, if any, who were present at the time the trials were sustained, 
would have attempted to deny them. It is true they might have attempted to extenuate the mean- 
ing of the expressions, and make themvery harmless. But the Synod were amply competent to judge 
of the accuracy of the interpretation. 1f Synod had proceeded, as we think they ought to have done, 
to hear the®parties, we are persuaded that they would have sustained the complaint. But they ap- 
peared to have so much d:ead of entering upon the busiuess, that a resolution was passed, that Synod 
was incompetent to take the offered testimony! We shal! probably recur to the subject again, being 
too unwell to pursue it at present. —Standard. 





Arr. VII. Extracts from the Minutes of the Synod of Philadelphia, at 
their Sessions held in Columbia, Pa., November 2, 1833. 


The following paper was presented to Synod by the Rev. Mr. Engles, viz : 

Whereas, the report of the committee appointed by the last Assembly, to whom was referred. 
the complaint of the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, was founded, in the apprehension of that 
Pesbytery and of the committee, that said Presbytery would be received by this Synod, at its 
present meeting as a constituent member: therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That while this Synod reprobate and condemn both the principles on which the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia was divided, and also the exercise of unwarrantable authority by the 
Assembly in dividing the Presbytery; and while the Synod expressly forbids any act of theirs in 
this matter, to be considered as sanctioning either the principle or the act above alluded to and 
condemned, yet regarding the peculiar circumstances of this case, and with the above declara- 
tion of Synod, the Synod do hereby receive the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia as a constitu- 
ent member of this body. 

2. Resolved, That in the exercise of the right of Synod to divide and unite Presbyteries, this 
Synod do hereby unite the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia with the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, and ordain the two Presbyteries thus united to be known as the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

3. Resolved, That in the exercise of the same prerogative, the Synod do hereby divide the 
said Presbytery of Philadelphia by the line of Market-street, in the city of Philadelphia, extend- 
ing as far east as may be necessary, and west to the Schuylkill, then up the Schuylkill to the ex- 
tremity of the Presbytery; and that the ministers and churches south of said line be known as 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, and those of the north side be known as the Second Presbytery 
of Philadelphia. 

During the discussion of the first paragraph of this paper, Rev. Dr Green moved the post- 
ponement of it to take into consideration the following, viz: 

Resolved, 1. That by the constitution of the Presbyterian church, it is the right of Synods, 
exclusively, to form and divide Presbyteries. 
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2. That it is destructive of order and discipline, and contrary to the spirit and scope of the 
constitution of the Presbyterian church, that a Presbytery should ever be formed on what has 
been denominated the principle of elective affinity; that is, of individuals whose views, feelings, 
and doctrinal tenets are believed to harmonize with each other, but which are known to be op- 
posed in many important particulars, to those of their brethren from whom they are separated. 

3. That what has been denominated he Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, was formed in vio- 
Jation of the exclusive right of this Synod to organize new Presbyteries within its own bounds; 
and was also formed on the obnoxious p.inciple of elective affinity: and therefore can never be 
recognized by this Synod as a constitutional Presbytery, and in that character be received as an 
integral part of this body. 

4. That this Synod considers itself as deeply aggrieved, and as having been treated with pe- 
culiar disrespect by the last General Assembly of our church, in the refusal of the said Assembly 
so much as to hear the remonstrance and representations of this Synod, in opposition to a mea- 
sure adopted by that Assembly. 

5. That all those who were members of the Presbytery of Philadelphia before the meeting of 
the General Assembly of 1832, be considered as at present members of this Synod; it being un- 
derstood that the original members of the, so called, Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, shall, 
previously to their being enrolled as members of this Synod, declare that they now do, and here- 
after will, consider and treat the so called Presbytery as a nullity; and that none who have be- 
come members of the so called Presbytery since its first formation, are, at present, to be admit- 
ted as members of this Synod. 

After a protracted discussion of the motion, the ayes and noes were called for, and it was de- 
cided not to postpone—Ayes 22, noes 43. 

Whereupon the discussion of Mr. Engles’s paper was renewed, and being considered by pa- 
ragraphs, it was finally adupted—Ayes 39, noes 20. 

It was then Resolved, That the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia meet in the Central church 
in the city of Philadelphia, on Wednesday the 27th instant, at 11 o’clock, a. M.; and that the 
Rey. Dr. Neill, or in case of his absence, the Rey. Dr. MeDowell, preach the sermon, and pre- 
side until a moderator be chosen. 

Resolved, That the licentiates and candidates which formerly belonged to these Presbyteries 
respectively, belong to them as now constituted. 

Resolved, That the proceedings relative to the union and division of the Philadelphia Presby- 
tevies, be forwarded by the clerk ‘or publication in the Presbyterian and Philadelphian. 

[The Second Presbytery has retused submission to this deed of Synod.]} 

A member of the Synod has furnished us with the following: —An appeal and complaint from 
Joseph Montgomery, George W. M’Clelland, Thomas Bradford, jun., and William Darrach, el- 
ders and members of the Fifth Presbyterian church in the city of Philadelphia, against a decision 
and sentence of the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia relative to a call to the Rev. Dr. Beman, 
of Troy, N. Y., to be pastor of said church, was presented to Synod, and referred to the judicial 
committee, who reported that they found the same to be in order, but as the case involved im- 
portant questions of a general influence upon the churches, they recommended that the case, 
under the peculiar circumstances of it, be referred to the General Assembly for final trial and 
adjudication which was alopted and the case referred.— Presbyterian. : 





OnitruaRy.—It is with feelings of sorrow, that we announce to the readers of the Monitor, 
the death of that venerable servant of God, the Rev. Francis | .ingle. He departed this life at 
the house of his son, Mr. Thomas Pringle in the city of New-York, on the 2d of November in 
the 85th year of his age, and 62d of his ministry. His death appears to have been accelerated 
bv means of a fall, which he received about six months since, and which prevented him from 
aiterwards leaving his room. We understand that he enjoyed great tranquility of soul in pros- 
pect of death, and approached his end in the full assurance of hope. The peace of God which 
passeth all understanding evidently kept his heart and mind through Christ Jesus. Few minis- 
ters of the gospel have passed through life with a purer character or a more unblemished repu- 
tation. He was indeed an ensample to the flock over which the Holy Ghost had made him an 
overseer, as also to his younger brethren in the ministry. In the death of this aged father our 
church has sustained a very serious loss, the loss of his prayers, the loss of his counsel, the 
joss of his example. But what has been loss to us, we have good reason to believe, has been 
gain to him. Shortly before his death he sent us for publication a sermon entitled ‘‘ Prayer for 
the prosperity of Zion.’ This was, probably, the last sermon which he composed ; and it ex- 
hibits a mind vigorous and active as ever, and shows that his ardent desires for the peace and 

rosperity of the church remained unabated till the last. This sermon we will endeavor to lay 
fore our readers in the next Number of the Monitor. In reference, then, to the death of 
this good man and aged servant of Jesus Christ, may we not apply the words of the Hols 
Spirit? ‘* Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; for the end of that man is peace.” 
Ps, xxxvii. 37. 





Ecc kstasTICaL NoTICE.—The Associate Presbytery of Albany at their meeting on 
the 20th ult. received into christian and ministerial fellowship, the Rev. David R. De- 
freest, formerly a minister in the Reformed Dutch Church, but for some years past a 
Seceder from the fellowship of that church. Mr. Defreest, according to Presbyterial 
appointment, is now engaged in supplying our vacancies with the bread of life. 
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